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One cannot fail of being impressed, or even oppressed, by the want 
of agreement respecting the relative worth of studies, when one surveys 
the opinions of eminent thinkers alike of older times and of our own 
day. Should he wish to know whether a classical education be of chief- 
est value, and should for his guidance consult the views of the distin- 
guished men of any country, say England, he would find that the greatest 
names in its history are ranged on contrary sides of the question. On 
the one side, contending with impassioned ardor for the superiority of 
the classics, maintaining by elaborate argument that they alone form 
the basis for a liberal training and that no person lacking familiarity 
with them can lay claims to being cultured, holding these views may 
be found all the scholars of the Renaissance, and Mill, Newman, Bishop 
Temple, Martineau, and Gladstone. On the other side, protesting 
with equal vigor against the time consumed in the study of ancient 
languages, declaring in the most vigorous terms that it is alike a waste 
of energy and a hindrance to the broadest expansion of the soul, on 
this side may be found Locke, De Quincy, Carlyle, Spencer, Froude, 
and Bain. A similar contrariety of judgment exists respecting the 
worth of other studies, as mathematics, ethics, metaphysics, and natural 
sciences ; and this is true not alone of Englishmen, but of the people of 
every country, and perhaps especially of our own. The experiences of 
a faculty, as well in the secondary school as in the college, who set out 
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in these days to construct a curriculum bear ready witness to the fact 
that there are as many conceptions of relative values as there are special- 
ists in the various departments of knowledge. One disciple believes 
that the branch to which he is devoted possesses intrinsic virtues supe- 
rior to those of any other, and he urges in consequence that it occupy 
the most important place in the programme ; while enthusiasts in other 
fields press the claims of their studies with equal ardor. 


I 


The reason for this disparity of views is evident: that there are few 
if any foundation principles which all educators accept and which they 
keep continually in mind when a system of educational values is under 
consideration ; and lacking which theories are but mere opinions spring- 
ing out of personal prejudices determined by personal and accidental, 
not universal, circumstances. Mr. Spencer directed attention to this 
condition of things some years ago when he declared that the primary 
factor in modeling the architecture of our courses of study has been 
custom ; people dress the minds of their children as they do their 
bodies, according to the prevailing fashion. But there is apparent 
now in some departments of education a disposition to appraise the 
various materials of instruction according to some scientific standards, 
assigning each a proper place in the scale of values; which effort 
may be witnessed in the recent reports of the Committees of Ten, of 
Fifteen and of Twelve in our own country. 

It must be apparent that we can elaborate no course of study, nor 
discuss the resolutions before us in any intelligent manner, until we 
first consider certain basal principles. It is not enough that we appeal 
to tradition, for we must recognize, in education as elsewhere, an evolu- 
tionary process, which requires that a curriculum be continually m odi- 
fied in the degree that knowledge of the human mind and the way in 
which it may be best trained increases as the peculiar needs ef a civiliza- 
tion change and as educative materials are being gradually added to 
the stock which has already been accumulated as a result of the experi- 
ences of the race. It should require no argument to beget the con- 
viction that the comparative worth of studies can be wisely determined 
in view of no other principles than those presented in education psy- 
chology; which, beholding the aim of education, delineates the means 
of attaining thereunto by setting forth the manner in which the human 
mind normally develops, and describing the influences which various 
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materials of instruction must exert upon this development. And if it 
be objected that as yet there is no such science, the reply is that, while 
we are doubtless lacking a complete body of principles, yet we are not 
without at least a few which are universally recognized by psycholo- 
gists, and which give positive and explicit directions regarding certain 
features of a curriculum ofstudies. It will be advisable, then, at the out- 
set to announce these, which later will be employed in examining the 
resolutions under consideration ; and special attention to them is 
requested, since the entire argument will be based on them. 


Before one may consider means he must have an end in view. What 
then are we aiming at in education in all its phases? The answer is 
clearly indicated in the constitution of man, who from the point of 
view alike of physiology, psychology, and ethics is seen to be a reacting 
organism, receiving impressions from the external world, whether of 
matter or spirit, and responding to them in some characteristic manner. 
Modern psychology indicates that all thought and feeling tend to modify 
an individual’s conduct in some degree, since they struggle ever to find 
expression in his actions, and must finally succeed in this when the 
occasion is at hand unless thwarted in the effort by contrary ideas and 
feelings. Viewed from this standpoint, then, education consists most 
largely in determining one’s conduct in special directions, which may 
be done only by implanting ideas and arousing feelings of an appropriate 
nature. 

It is probable that this conception of the educational training does 
not depart far from that set forth by all, whether educators or philoso- 
phers, who have attempted to delineate the purposes of instruction, 
although the same thought may have, and usually has, been conveyed 
in different terms. When Herbart says that education should develop 
character, he refers to conduct wholly, for character is estimated upon 
the quality of one’s actions, and not upon thought, and feelings, which 
latter, if such a thing be possible, are different in essence from, or 
unrelated to the former. To train character means the determination 
of one’s action along special lines. So, when Spencer declares that 
the purpose of tuition is to prepare for complete living, he, as well, must 
have in mind one’s demeanor, in a broad sense, which is to be shaped 
by the process of education. The acquirement of knowledge for the 
sake of discipline, too, has the shaping of reactions to an ultimate end, 
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since the ability to perceive, remember, and reason more keenly and 
accurately in general is desired for the sole purpose of enabling one 
to act more wisely and effectively in the concrete relationships and 
emergency of life. In company with discipline as an aim of instruc- 
tion, which has been uppermost in the minds of many since ancient 
days, is usually found that of liberal culture which seeks nothing less 
than to free the soul from ignorance and prejudice, that it may attain 
unto the Greek ideal of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. But 
for what purpose? So that life may be nobler, purer, gentler, more 
exalted, more just; and this life is one of action, not of comtemplation 
or reverie which has no issue in conduct. So again the search after 
truth for its own sake does not leave behind altogether utility, in the 
sense in which this should here be understood ; since this coveted 
prize when attained is as a lamp unto one’s feet in the darkness of 
uncertainty and error. Indeed, if there be any aim whatsoever of 
education which is incompatible with that announced at the outset, it 
is the now lonely and unbefriended one which needs but to be mentioned 
to be discredited—knowledge, learning for its own sake ; an aim which 
almost at its birth was condemned by Rabelais, Comenius, Locke, 
Montaigne, Pestalozzi, and a vast number of their followers. If the 
conception as presented, the shaping of reactions, the fashioning of 
conduct seem too materialistic, it needs only to be explained that it 
simply emphasizes one aspect of a unity; and the spiritual side is not 
obscured or belittled by directing especial attention to its complement. 
It should be added that, when the effect upon conduct is made the test 
of the worth of an educational scheme, we have some definite, tangible 
basis for appraisal, which is not always so evident under other circum- 
stances. This in itself should be a sufficient justification for choosing 
it over the various other similar aims. 

With this standard for estimating the comparative worth of studies, 
it appears that those will be of greatest value which will have the most 
potent influence in making one’s reactions more efficient in those 
relations which involve the well-being of himself and of his fellow-men. 
From this point of view it is easily seen that some studies are of universal 
worth, while others wHich may be of marked value to one individual may 
be relatively worthless to another. ‘There is no one familiar with the 
situation but would readily grant that chemistry is of comparatively little 
value to a musician, cube root to a historian, or Greek grammar to a 
farmer ; for the evident reason that the nature of the ideas embodied 
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in these branches is such that, is the presence of the particular environ- 
ment in which the individual is placed, either as an individual or as a 
citizen, they are not called into activity to any extent and so lie practi- 
cally dormant in the mind, having little issue in conduct. On the 
other hand, it will as readily be acknowledged that the mastery of 
chemical knowledge by a druggist is essential to any efficiency in his 
calling ; which principle is equally valid in the case of the mechanic 
and of the linguist. 

Having a goal to which our efforts shall tend, there are certain 
rules which must govern the selection of means which will bring us 
thereunto most surely and speedily. Ranking these in the order of 
their importance, the first is this, that the study of special subject- 
matter develops only special, not general power, or such study deter- 
mines reactions, or influences conduct in some one, not every, direction. 
To put the same things still differently : One who has by application 
acquired many perceptions and memories, and has reasoned much 
in any special field, as for instance in mathematics, is able by virtue 
of these acquisitions to perceive, remember, and reason more readily 
respecting matters involving ideas of this same character, but— and 
this is of vital consequence— he is not aided in anything like the same 
degree in dealing with data of a different nature. The law of apper- 
ception, which delineates the modes by which the mind apprehends 
facts brought within its range, shows that one may grasp new ideas 
only when he has in his possession old ones organically related to 
them. This fundamental doctrine is abundantly illustrated in the 
affairs of daily life, where we may see that, at the same time that per- 
sons of different callings and professions are intelligent regarding the 
particular matters with which they are familiar, they have little sense 
of directions in strange localities. Seeking an illustration from the 
work of the schools: A pupil trained in physics cannot employ the 
mental power thus gained in the apprehension of social relationships. 
His knowledge of physics contributes nothing in farticular to his 
ability to handle problems of government, although of course in 
general habits of attention, perseverance, and the like have been 
deepened, nerve energy has been generated, and a somewhat broader 
outlook upon life has been gained by this exercise which may be put 
to good use in the sphere of social activities or elsewhere. 

But it is to be observed here that these advantages may be acquired 
by study in every field; they are not bestowed upon one by any 
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special subject. So if one, out in the world, were to be required to 
perceive, remember, and reason respecting matters involving mathe- 
matics, he could acquire habits of perseverance and attention, and gener- 
ate brain energy by the study of mathematics in school, and he could 
in addition become possessed of a body of facts which would give him 
the power of perception, memory, and reason in mathematics, which 
would be entirely wanting if he had devoted himself to some other 
subject instead. There is, then, something in general in the way of a 
broader outlook, of habits, and of brain energy which may be devel- 
oped by all subjects, and which are in a measure convertible; but 
there is a particular power, that of apperception, which is special and 
which cannot in any way be transferred. The dogma of formal dis- 
cipline, which is here adverted to, and which was so stgutly upheld by 
older educators, is doing missionary work in our times for adherents. 

From what has gone before it follows now that no subject of study 
is entitled to a place in the curriculum simply for its disciplinary value ; 
not because it is of no worth, but because its place could be better 
filled by a subject which would alike develop mental habits and give 
an apperceptive body of materials for future use in addition. As 
Spencer pointed out some time ago, the same knowledge should serve 
for purposes of discipline and of utility; and this is being made more 
apparent as we see more fully what pains nature has taken in the 
fashioning of a human being to economize his time and energies. It 
would be quite in contrast to the method of evolution seen elsewhere 
if it should be true here that one kind of training ‘is needed for cul- 
ture, for discipline, and a different one for practical efficiency. Most 
extraordinary it seems that we tacitly assume that what is useful is not 
at the same time refining, pleasurable, or disciplinary. It appears, 
though, that our first resolution was framed in violation of this peda- 
gogical law; it seems to draw its sustenance from the senile doctrines 
of formal discipline and different knowledges for culture and for 
utility. 

A second principle of supreme importance to be taken account of 
in the construction of a curriculum relates to the mode of developing 
interest in different fields of thought and activity. It is a well recog- 
nized psychological law that interest in a subject is conditioned upon 
the possession of some familiarity with it, and, in a broader way, 
interest in any affairs of life is dependent upon the possession of 
knowledge relating thereto. Regarding this from the point of educa- 
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tional view of values, it may be seen that those activities in which all 
persons should become interested must be represented in the curriculum 
by appropriate studies which every individual should be required to 
pursue. A defect in the second resolution is now apparent, since it 
provides for the creation and fostering of no common interest and 
powers on the part of all students. And while the principle is recog- 
nized in the first resolution, it will be found not to develop interests 
in those fields in which all should be concerned. 

Another educational law of vital consequence declares that during 
particular phases of development an individual needs special materials 
of instruction. Thus the sequence of studies cannot be determined 
wholly upon their logical dependence. It was in earlier times the 
fashion in elementary education to present the studies according to a 
logical rather than a psychological order, but this method is not quite 
abandoned, for it is realized, dimly at least, that the conditions for 
appropriating a study depends upon interests and experiences which 
do not always accord with the logical sequence of topics in the subject, 
or of the subjects themselves. 

It is to be noted especially that the period of adolescence occupied 
essentially by the high school and early college course is an exceed- 
ing critical one, wherein a vast array of strange energies and emotions 
suddenly make their appearance, and which require to be nurtured 
and sustained by suitable intellectual food. A currriculum wrought 
out in indifference to the vital transformations occurring in respect of 
both the interests and the capacities of pupils at this juncture in the 
process of maturing is likely to be defective, and it may be vicious. 
Let it be said in passing that the first resolution with its great empha- 
sis of abstractions and forms, enlivened by little of virile content, is 
ill suited to aid the expanding soul of the adolescent to burst its shell. 
And as in the case of embryological development growth may be 
arrested in some stage in the evolutionary process, if nutrition be 
inadequate, so here, if the spirit of the high-school boy or girl be 
nourished only upon symbols for things, it can never shoot through 
this critical period upon a higher plane. Adolescence is the time 
appointed by nature for the birth of the higher feelings and senti- 
ments, and, unless fed by nutritious food, atrophy must ensue. But 
with such an unemotional diet as that just adverted to, what more may 
be produced ? 

Again itis to be observed that physical growth proceeds first in one 
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direction, then in another; at one time the lungs are maturing 
rapidly, at another the brain, at another the heart. Physical growth 
is never what might be called rounded or uniform in any complete 
sense. So, too, in the mental sphere, development must be spasmodic 
or one-sided, in the meaning that all interests and all powers cannot 
be carried forward abreast of one another, as the second resolution 
might be interpreted to anticipate. But now one interest is supreme, 
and must be ministered to by appropriate materials; then another 
follows, demanding somewhat different nutrition. While the deter- 
mination of the order in which these interests make their appearance 
is still quite largely before us, yet we are not entirely without knowl- 
edge respecting this matter. There is every reason to believe that the 
phylogenetic and the ontogenetic series are in large part identical. 
We know in general that alike in normal, physical, and mental devel- 
opment that which is most fundamental makes its appearance earliest, 
which was true in the phylogenetic series, and that which is concrete 
is fundamental to that which is abstract. In view of this it is mani- 
festly contrary to the plan of nature to put abstract or formal studies 
in the initial years of the course, which the first resolution does in 
part, the more largely observation or sense studies being left until later. 
Interest in, as well as the power to comprehend, logical as compared 


with causal relations existing between either natural or social phenom- 
ena is of later origin in the individual, as it was in the race. This 
means, when applied to the curriculum, that history and science can be 
studied earlier than formal mathematics, although, as will be shown 
later, when the latter is made a means to an end, it may well come early 
in the curriculum. 


We have now to state another principle founded upon the law of 
variation, which operates alike in mental and physical evolution to 
diversify the interests, talents, and characteristics of individuals. In 
the nutrition of the body it is recognized that different foods must be 
suited to different needs and digestive capacities ; one person is bene- 
fited by the free use of acid foods, while another is injured; one can 
digest starch, while another is unable to so readily dispose of it. So 
in mental nutrition, individuals differ in their needs and digestive 
power, and this must be recognized at the earliest moment and to the 
fullest extent possible in the school course. That is, individuality 
must be provided for in both the high school and the college through 
election. But this must not be interpreted to mean that every individ- 
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ual should be developed without let or hindrance along the lines of 
his special tendencies solely, regardless of those interests and powers 
which he must possess in order to live a community life; just as in 
matters of appetite a taste should be developed for certain staple and 
nutritious articles of food which will be found most serviceable 
throughout life. From what is here set forth, it follows, as it did 
above that a curriculum must provide for freedom in election, but in 
addition it must expose all pupils to such influences as are calculated 
to develop within them interests and tendencies which everyone with- 
out distinction ought to possess. 


III 


Having before us some of the basal principles in view of which a 
curriculum must be constructed, we now proceed to give the thing a 
body, which will differ in form and figure from that sketched in either 
resolution offered for our consideration. And, therefore, since both 
resolutions must be dissented from, particularly the first; and, further, 
since negation is neither of interest nor of profit, it will be best to 
outline in brief a curriculum in conformity with the principles 
announced which will indicate wherein the resolutions are thought to 
be defective, and lead us up to a third to be offered in their stead. 
When we consider what sorts of activities every social being should 
form, we see that primary amongst these are the ones involved in the 
relationships of individuals in the community. Now the studies which 
most vitally influence one’s reactions in this particular direction — that 
is, which model his conduct as a citizen, making him more intelligent 
and appreciative as a member of the state, and giving him a tendency 
and power to promote the interests of the community, and so of him- 
self—the studies suited especially to accomplish this end are those 
treating of the relationships of human beings in society: the social 
sciences, history, literature, language, psychology, civics, and eco- 
nomics. This group of studies, then, should be pursued by every 
individual to some extent, beginning in his high-school course and 
continuing throughout the college, in order that he may not only 
acquire keenness of perception and reason regarding social relation- 
ships, but that particularly he may develop an interest in the life of the 
community, so that he may take a part in its affairs and contribute in 
an effective manner to its prosperity. To which add that during the 
secondary-school course the social impulses are emerging and need 
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the fostering care which is best afforded by these branches, and which, 
if neglected, are likely either to be atrophied or to go astray. Even 
savage tribes, who have had only nature for an advisor, have yet recog- 
nized that during this eventful period the altruistic emotions must be 
especially stimulated by appropriate rites and ceremonies ; religious 
bodies in our midst appreciate the same necessity, and it seems high time 
that we paid the thing some heed in our courses of study. History is 
seen to be essential, in order to give the individual a body of useful 
knowledge relating to the conditions under which societies have 
existed in the past, with the outcome of various modes of conduct, the 
stability of different kinds of government, and the like. He is thus in 
his judgment in the present guided by the experiences of the past ; he 
sees the effect of altruistic as compared with selfish conduct on the part 
of individuals; and under right conditions of teaching, wherein these 
things are made real and living by tracing the applications to the 
pupils’ daily life, such knowledge will arouse feelings which must 
impel him in the direction of higher social living. Something similar 
might be said of civics and economics. Concrete psychology, too, is 
necessary as a complement, in order that the pupil may appreciate the 
laws which govern the activities of individuals, singly and collectively. 

If it be said that these studies should be deferred mainly until the 
Junior year of college, it should be replied that such procedure would 
be exceedingly unwise for a variety of reasons: (1) the pupils need the 
influence they will exert at the very outset of adolescence and through- 
out; (2) if he has not had his interests in this field stimulated until he 
reaches the Junior year, the appointed time is past for producing the 
most lasting effects. Professors know how important it is to get stu- 
dents interested early in their particular courses; and this applies 
alike to the high school and the college. Taken as a whole, classical 
students in the high school remain so clear through their educational 
course, which is equally true of students in science and letters. To 
these reasons might be added others, if it were necessary for making 
the social-science group of studies preéminent in the high school and 
early college course. It would be an omission, however, at this point 
not to say that when these subjects consist of facts unorganized, iso- 
lated, not appearing in causal relationships— in such case these studies 
will have no potent influence upon conduct. It is only when the stu- 
dent gains a sort of natural history of society, as Herbert Spencer has 
said, that the acquisition is of mentionable value to him. History, as 
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ofttimes taught, it must be said, is nothing but bones,’to which vital 
tissue must be added that we may have a living thing. 

Literature does not need argument in its behalf to establish its 
importance as a branch of study to be pursued throughout the pupils’ 
course of training. Dealing so largely with the social and ethical rela- 
tionships of people, and springing, as it does, out of the depths of the 
soul, it awakens in the individual, by virtue of a great law of our being, 
emotions kindred to those which originally originated in the mind and 
heart of the author. Literature is thus a counterpart of concrete per- 
sonality —its substitute. And to this add the further fact that in 
literature is presented the issues of various modes of conduct, which 
act irresistibly in the life of the individual as impelling forces toward 
what is best in demeanor, and we have a further justification for making 
it prominent in the high school and early college course. It may easily 
be seen that one’s reactions in a civilized community afford oppor- 
tunity for extraordinary influence from the highest: type of literature ; 
and when one considers how much is treasured up in our language, he 
realizes that its possibilities are infinite. But, as in the case of history, 
a poor method may render it valueless, so is the same true of litera- 
ture; only when the altruistic emotion which it contains is yielded up 
by its study, arousing a kindred emotion in the soul of the reader, does 
it acquire any virile power over his conduct. 

Very closely related to literature, as form or means of conveyance, 
is language considered in its grammatical aspect. It should need no 
argument to prove that one cannot live a community life in the best 
way, unless he is complete master of the modes in which the commerce 
of ideas is carried forward between its members. In our own country, 
then, everyone must thoroughly comprehend the English language in 
the sense that he must understand it when used, and be able to employ 
it readily and correctly himself in its spoken and written forms. It is 
necessary to point out here, though, that this power is acquired most 
easily and effectively by more or less unconscious appropriation of the 
forms of expression in one’s environment rather than by explicit study of 
the forms themselves. This same law is equally important in respect of 
the influence of literature in determining the character of one’s expres- 
sion, both oral and written; and, of course, by necessity of the mental 
process through which the pupil must pass in interpreting what he 
reads, he acquires the power of understanding language. It is espe- 
cially important that this principle be emphasized at this point, since 
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it warrants the proposition that the most effective way to master lan- 
guage is to come in contact with it, as embodied in the best literature 
and as being employed in the communication of thoughts in the 
environment. It follows that the study of the vernacular, so far as it 
is actually needful in the individual’s life, even though we have inter- 
course with the most cultured people, and be called upon to express 
a wide range of thoughts, should be prosecuted for the most part in 
connection with and as subordinate to the study of literature and the 
other studies in the curriculum. It is only necessary here to state an 
additional psychological law, that before forms of expression can be 
advantageously acquired for the purposes of use, there must be an 
abundance of clear, definite thought to be conveyed; and when this 
thought is actually possessed, it tends to find for itself a suitable mode 
of conveyance. It is recognized, though, of course, that our language 
has arbitrary forms, which are not always naturally apprehended by 
the individual, and which must be acquired by conscious study ; but 
these ruleless portions may themselves best be mastered while the 
learner is actually giving expression to his own thoughts, and inter- 
preting those of others through language. 

The separation of expression from the thing to be expressed is 
in violation of fundamental psychological laws, which declare without 
exception that, in order to be serviceable, expression and the thing to 
be expressed must always be joined together, since in no other way 
can such fusion occur between them as will establish an automatic 
relationship, whereby thought being present, the appropriate forms of 
expression follow without deliberation, which is the sole object of lan- 
guage asa means. It is granted that there must be some study of 
grammar, composition, and rhetoric; but this must occupy a very 
inferior position in the curriculum as an independent required of all. 
If pupils throughout the high school and college were expected to 
express their thoughts frequently through writing as well as orally, and 
if such expressions were made the means for extending and rectifying 
the pupils’ command of language, we should alike attain far better 
results and economize energy on the part of pupils and teachers. Sec- 
ondary and higher education should profit by the experience of the 
elementary school in subordinating the vernacular as form to the ver- 
nacular as content. 

It should not be inferred from what has preceded that the study of 
language in itself is not esteemed to be of great value in the training 
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of every person. On the contrary, it is recognized that a critical 
examination of words, for instance, clarifies the ideas conveyed in 
them, and even introduces to the mind shades of thought which have 
not heretofore been appreciated; while the process of clothing the 
thought of another language in the garb of one’s own is of transcend- 
ent worth in gaining a more precise mastery of the vernacular. This 
conception is seen to be at the bottom of the study of the classics, and 
it is doubtless of sufficient importance to warrant placing one foreign 
language in the curriculum for every pupil. When one endeavors 
to decide which language this should be, it appears that there is one 
more than any other which on the side of form has given us the body 
of many of our own words, whose literature forms the warp of a con- 
siderable part of English writings, and which, embodying the genius 
of the people ‘using it from whom we have in our institutional life in 
some part descended, illumines much that exists in our own civiliza- 
tion—the Latin language. Should the premises here presented be 
unsound, and should some other language show to have greater worth, 
on the whole, for our people, then it should be substituted in the 
stead of the one designated. It is a principle, not a fact, that is at 
issue; and circumstances must decide whether it be the Greek, the 
Latin, the Anglo-Saxon, or the German language which shall be 
chosen. It is possible that the virtues of all these are so evenly bal- 
anced that any one might be elected at the option of the pupil, which, 
if advisable on other grounds, would be especially commendable for 
the greater elasticity it would give the programme. 

In passing it should be added that, contrary to common belief, the 
possession of such a foreign language is as necessary, or at least nearly 
so, on the part of an engineer, as of a physician or of a teacher, since 
the real value to be derived from the language, namely, the ability to 
comprehend our own in its form and in its content more fully, to appre- 
ciate better the sources of our civilization, and to extend thought by the 
critical examination of words—these benefits are needed alike by the 
engineer and by the physician. What the latter requires for the com- 
prehension of the terms employed in his art could be gained by a few 
weeks’ study ; and if there were no other value to be derived from the 
mastery of a foreign language it would indeed be a slight pretense for 
requiring it of anyone. 

it must be here remarked that all study of a foreign language, 
wherein the pupil does not thoroughly master the forms of expression 
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so that he may with ease read its literature, must be regarded as rela- 
tively valueless, but this thoroughness might well be attained, on the 
part of all college trained students at any rate, if the curriculum were so 
constructed that only one foreign language were required; which 
opens the way for the proposition that, regarding the worth of other 
things and the time and energy of the pupil, no more than one lan- 
guage should be required; unless in the event that a modern language 
be acquired in the elementary school according to the so-called natural 
method of teaching, which in the opinion of the writer is not only 
practicable but desirable. So long, however, as the present practice 
continues of beginning the study of foreign languages in the high 
school but one should be required. If it be said that all pupils with- 
out distinction need other languages as instruments the reply is that 
the importance of this is vastly overestimated by many persons. Not 
everyone needs French or German or Italian for the efficient discharge 
of his duties in life; and while of course their possession would be of 
worth to them, yet it would not be in equal ratio to the waste entailed 
in the mastery of a strange system of forms of expression. Economy 
of social and individual forces demands that: certain persons in the 
community should as specialists, as experts transfer the valuable thought 
embodied in other tongues into our own, and thus save the majority 
years of arduous labor without adequate return. If for commercial 
reasons a language should be acquired, this is a matter to be provided 
for in the elective portion of the curriculum, not in the required. 

The subjects delineated above are calculated to directly affect the 
individual’s relations to his fellows in society ; and there follows now 
a group of studies which when mastered by the student vitally 
influences his reactions in the way of promoting, in the first instance, 
his own well-being and in the second, the welfare of society. These 
studies are the sciences of nature. They present to the pupil knowl- 
edge which is essential to be comprehended in order that he may pre- 
serve his own life, that he may free himself from the bondage of 
unceasing toil for physical sustenance, and so that he may conse- 
quently heighten the pleasures of living. Being a part of nature, he is 
on every hand conditioned by her laws; being ignorant of or ignoring 
them, he is continually limited and hindered in his activities, or 
crushed out of existence altogether. But understanding and taking 
advantage of them, his sphere of action is endlessly widened; and 
being more and more largely released from those labors involved in 
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securing food and shelter, he continually ascends into higher intellec- 
tual and moral regions. It needs only to be stated, that in the pro- 
portion that the laws of nature are understood and taken advantage of, 
a people rise in the scale of intelligence and civilization. How impor- 
tant it is then that every individual should in the largest measure 
compatible with other demands devote himself to the study of nature, 
not only that he may acquire large understanding of it himself but 
that he may also lend unfailing encouragement to those who push on 
beyond into special investigation the results of which may be of benefit 
to humanity. 

And it is not only in this apparently material way that benefit is 
derived from the study of science, but the same is equally true in a 
spiritual sense. Every scientist who penetrates into the heart of 
nature is thereby spiritually exalted, for he beholds everywhere the 
very roots of spirituality. Those people alone call science material- 
istic who are acquainted with its external forms merely; who have 
never seen beneath the surface in the heart and life of it. If any argu- 
ment were needed to support this view, one could be found in the 
lives of those who have devoted themselves to science. Has anyone 
ever thought it worth while to show that they are not just as pure in 
mind and heart, just as good citizens, just as reasonable and fair in 
judgment, just as optimistic and happy as students of the classics, or 
mathematics or history ? From this point of view joined with the first, 
then, it becomes clear why every student should be required to pursue 
science in the secondary school and college. ‘Those who would strike 
it out of the secondary school, filling its place with language or the 
like, as our first resolution apparently does, utterly ignore its peculiar 
suitability as a nutrient for adolescent mind. In the form of biology, 
particularly, it is an instrument of unsurpassed efficiency for moral and 
intellectual culture during adolescence. 

Related to science as means to an end, so far as it concerns most 
people, is mathematics ; and such branches of this subject as will be 
of concrete worth in life should be required of every pupil. By mak- 
ing mathematics a means to an end one does not at all depreciate its 
worth, but it simply assigns it its proper place as a study required of. 
all. Whatever value it may have for purposes of mental training may 
be gained in the pursuit of those branches which are employed, in part 
at least, in the sciences, and which are likely to be needed at some 
time or other in the lives of all students—namely, algebra, which, 
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however, need not be carried to great lengths, plane geometry and trigo- 
nometry. If it be said that further study in mathematics should be 
demanded of all for the especially valuable mental discipline it affords, 
it need only be pointed out that one accustomed too largely to the 
mode of reasoning employed in this subject, falls into the necessity of 
proceeding the same way with all matters. His mind demands abso- 
lute certainty at every step in the process. He must reduce relation- 
ships to a perfect equality; his attention centers upon quantitive not 
qualitive aspect of things. But now when he enters the field of history, 
or literature, or psychology where the conditions are different and 
where relationships may not often be reduced to terms of equality, he 
is not so ready in adapting himself to these special requirements. If 
things cannot be mathematically proven they are not for him proven 
at all. Bishop Whately, at stout defender of mathematical training, 
recognized nevertheless that it could be carried so far as to prevent 
the power of moral judgment; and expressions to this effect have been 
frequently made by distinguished thinkers in all walks of life. It 
hardly need be said, however, in closing this paragraph, that the 
qualities of mind herein described are absolutely essential for the 
specialist in the field of applied mathematics, and for him prolonged 
study of mathematics is not desirable but necessary as well. 

The last subject to be pursued by all pupils, in the secondary 
school at least, differs radically from those above named, appealing as 
it does to the active or motor side of the pupil’s nature as in a way 
contrasted to the thought or sensory side. We refer to manual train- 
ing, which is concerned with the bodying forth in concrete form of 
ideas gained in mathematics, science, and other studies. Psycholo- 
gists well know that a certain amount of manual activity, more espe- 
cially in early than in later years, is of inestimable worth, alike in 
preserving the vigor of the brain, and developing it in its higher and 
more important areas. They realize further that there is a motor 
aspect to ideas which must be both indulged and nurtured in the 
growing brain that thoughts may be made more clear and permanent. 
To which add a most important consideration, that during adolescence 
the brain is in an unstable condition; that there is a great influx of 
vitality that must find a physical outlet in some direction ; and, further, 
that a lively interest in the practical duties of life on the part of both 
boys and girls is beginning to appear, and it is apparent why skilled 
work with the hands is of primary value in the high-school course 
particularly. 
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From a survey, then, of all the materials of instruction those delin- 
eated above seem to have such especial value in the life of every indi- 
vidual that they must form a part of his training continuously in the 
high school and in the college; that is, they must constitute the 
required part of the curriculum. In disposing them throughout the 
course the most concrete must be emphasized earliest, and as the 
pupil proceeds he should, without sudden break anywhere, pass grad- 
ually into a broader view, a wider interpretation, a more abstract com- 
prehension, of the phenomena of society and of nature, until at the 
close he has a unified way of looking at the universe as a whole. In 
this manner he follows in his study the order in which the mind 
develops: first, a synthesis more or less arbitrary, things being 
thought of together because they happen to lie contiguous in the first 
experience ; then, a process of analysis wherein the elements of things 
are critically examined, leading back finally to a new synthesis based 
upon a congruity of fundamental principles. 

Calculated upon the basis of twenty recitation periods a week in 
the high school, the following programme would conform to the 
requirements set forth in the foregoing : 


History, literature, and the vernacular, - - 
Manual training, - - 


nw 


making a total requirement of sixteen periods, leaving four periods 
for electives suited to the special interests and capacities of the pupil. 
In the college, upon a basis of seventeen periods, the following might 
be the programme for the first year: 


History, literature, and vernacular, - - - 3 
Science, - - - - - - : 3 
Latin, - - - : - - - - 3 

2 


leaving six periods elective. In the second year of the college, math- 
ematics would not be required, leaving eight hours free. It will be 
seen here that the provision for electives is sufficient to enable the 
pupil to concentrate upon those lines of work best adapted to his 
interests and capacities. 
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In closing, then, the first resolution is objected to, because (1) it 
exalts too highly purely formal studies to the degradation of those 
better suited to pupils during adolescence ; (2) it appears to be based 
upon the theory of formal discipline, and, as a consequence, it does 
not name in its requirements the studies that are of most universal 
worth in education; and, finally, (3) because it does not sufficiently 
recognize the principle of election. The second resolution is also 
objected to, because it does not make a definite requirement of studies 
to be pursued by all students with the purpose in view of creating and 
developing those special interests and powers which are essential to 
the usefulness and happiness of all in any station of life. In the 
hope to embody the good qualities of each of these resolutions, and 
to remedy the defects, the following is suggested in their stead: That 
in the secondary school and college every student should be required 
to pursue studies dealing with social relationships, interpreted to 
include history, literature, the vernacular, psychology, and social phi- 
losophy, the most concrete of these branches coming earliest ; he shall 
also pursue studies in science, biology being emphasized at the begin- 
ning; a foreign language, preferably Latin ; mathematics as means, 
and manual training. In the high school at least one-sixth of every 
pupil’s work should be elective, in the first year of the college one- 
third should be elective, and in the second year one-half. 

M. V. O’SHEA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


RIGID ws. ELASTIC COURSES OF STUDY FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.* 


I am disposed to submit this matter without defense, to this court 
of educational opinion. I am inclined to rest the case, thoroughly 
convinced that there can be but one intelligent decision among a class 
of educators, who are religiously interested in the highest intellectual 
development of the pupils and students who will be enrolled in the 
higher schools of this country at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

I am aware, however, that there are some anachronisms still left in 
the ranks of educators, and that I have neither the force nor persuasion, 
the plenitude of rhetoric, the potency of logic, the eloquence of speech, 
nor the wealth of language to turn them from their fetich worship. 
They are wedded to their idols, let them alone. I have a profound 
respect for the experience, the wisdom, the independence of thought 
and action of every member of this association, and do not arrogate 
to myself the idea that I can change, modify, or mollify anyone’s 

* Paper read at the meeting of the North Central Association of College and 
Preparatory Schools, April 2, 1898, in the discussion of the following resolution and 
substitute : 

RESOLUTION IV. 

Resolved, That in every secondary school and in college as far as to the end of 
the Sophomore year, the study of language and the study of mathematics should be 
predominantly and continuously pursued ; that the study of English, including gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and composition, should continue throughout every course; that two 
languages besides English should be studied, and that no other studies should be 
allowed to interfere with the preéminence of the studies here designated. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR RESOLUTION IV. 

Resolved, That in both secondary schools and colleges, such courses of study 
should be provided, as will offer to every student the best advantages, within reason- 
able limits, for the highest development of those talents with which he has been 
endowed, and that to this end studies should be arranged under the following heads, 
viz., (1) language; (2) mathematics; (3) natural and physical science; (4) history 
and literature; (5) civics and economics; further, that while students should, in 
general, be encouraged to maintain a reasonable balance between these, the courses 
should be so plastic, as to permit alternative options, with a view to their adaptation to 
the individual capacities and purposes of students. 
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opinion, and I should prefer not to prolong this discussion, but I 
have been urged to show the courage of my convictions and I shall 
proceed in the simplest and plainest manner to present them. 

It matters but little, perhaps, on what platform the North Central 
Association may choose to stand, but it matters greatly what the public 
will demand in the near future of our secondary schools, and what 
position the colleges shall decide to take in relation to the course of 
study pursued in those schools. If the spirit of affiliation and coépera- 
tion is to prevail between the public high schools and the state uni- 
versities, and between all secondary schools and colleges, there must 
be mutual concessions, and exchange of professional courtesy and 
comity, and the interest of the higher few must be made to harmonize 
with those of the lower many, and the taste and talent of the individual 
must not be sacrificed in the futile attempt to shape all into one mold. 
The Almighty makes a separate die for every creature that comes from 
His hands. In the laboratory of nature no two things are alike, and 
the mechanism of mind varies with each individual. 

Pud’n Head Wilson proved that no two thumb marks were alike, 
and in this statement Mark Twain strikes the keynote of modern edu- 
cational philosophy. 

It is incumbent upon us in the discussion of any question to have 
correct definitions of the words we use. What is a secondary school ? 
What is acollege? I am quite willing and have been for twenty 
years, to see our public high schools extend their courses to six years 
and thereby do the work under the benign influence of home guardian- 
ship which has been hitherto assigned to the first two years of the col- 
lege, but until the politician, anxious for votes, and the public press 
largely controlled by this class, cease their annual onslaughts on the 
high school, and desist from enforcing the fallacy that these schools 
are maintained by the poor for the benefit of the rich, we shall have 
no assurance of the consummation of this plan, however strongly it 
may be advocated by the advanced thinkers of education. 

In our treatment of this question, therefore, the secondary school, 
and I shall speak especially of the public high school, will be consid- 
ered as one having a four-years’ course of study following the comple- 
tion of common English in the elementary school, and the college as 
an institution with a four-years’ course adapted to those who have 
merited the diploma of the best secondary schools. Before speaking 
of the merit of the substitute which I had the honor of presenting to 
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the association a year ago, I desire to point out some of the very grave 
and vital mistakes and incongruities of Resolution IV. Let us care- 
fully note its phraseology. 


RESOLUTION IV. 


Resolved, That in every secondary school and college as far as to the 
end of the Sophomore year, the study of language and the study of mathe- 
matics should be predominantly and continuously pursued ; that the study of 
English, including grammar, rhetoric, and composition, should continue 
throughout every course; that two languages besides English should be 
studied ; and that no other studies should be allowed to interfere with the 
preéminence of the studies here designated. 


Can anyone tell me why the study of language and the study of 
mathematics should be predominantly and continuously pursued in 
every secondary school, and in college as far as to the end of the 
Sophomore year, to the exclusion, for I shall demonstrate that this 
alone it means, of the sciences, of history, of civics, and of economics ? 

I know of no public high school today that offers in its course the 
study of mathematics for four years, nor is it necessary. All the 
algebra, all the geometry, plane and solid, all the plane trigonometry 
required for admission to any higher institution can be thoroughly 
mastered in three years. 

Again, there are scores, hundreds, in the high schools to whom 
higher mathematics are a forlorn hope. Nature has deprived them of 
the mathematical faculty. It is unfair, unjust, cruel, to demand of them a 
mathematical knowledge beyond that of plane geometry, or the alter- 
native of being turned away from the school. Should colleges so 
shape their courses of study that students cannot receive benefit from 
them without going into the abstractions of higher mathematics, use- 
less to so many, useful to so few, we need not blind ourselves to the 
fact that more than go per cent. of our pupils never reach the college, 
and that the high schools are established and maintained by the peo- 
ple for furnishing the most practical education for these go per cent., 
and not for the less than 10 per cent. of the favored few. 

It is the generally conceded opinion of educators, an opinion pro- 
mulgated by the Committee of Ten, and sustained and emphasized by 
educational associations all over the country, that the studies pursued 
and the methods of instruction in our secondary schools should be the 
same for pupils who are going to college and for those who are not. 
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The proposition that mathematics should be continuously pursued 
for four yearsin our high schools is too absurd for refutation. Sucha 
course should be neither required nor encouraged, although I am will- 
ing it should be allowed, for there are some minds for which the 
strengthening properties of higher mathematics are a peculiarly profit- 
able diet, but there are many students in whom this study for six years 
would produce intellectual dyspepsia and heart failure, and as medical 
guides of the mind, our efforts should be to prevent, rather than to 
heal diseases. 

Again I read “that the study of English, including grammar, 
rhetoric, and composition should continue throughout every course.” 

My passing comment on this statement is that it overshoots the 
mark. If the thought were that English through its literature should 
be constantly pursued, there would be little objection, but in the con- 
tinuous study of grammar and rhetoric there is great danger of losing 
the substance in the shadow, and securing but the dead skeleton of 
our incomparable language. It is the living, breathing, vitalizing 
force of words as the expression of thought, that we need to be satu- 
rated with. It is Shakespeare, and Milton, and Macaulay, and Addison, 
and Spencer, and Coleridge, and Tennyson, and Hawthorne from 
whom flow the everlasting streams of English undefiled, that we need 
to study, not the mere mechanism and classified rules of grammar and 
rhetoric, which are generally more a clog than a clue to the conception 
of thought and the use of words. 

Now I come to the summum bonum, or | should rather say the 
‘pessimum malum of this medizval and cloister-conceived resolution. 


That two languages besides the English should be studied ; and that no 
other study should be allowed to interfere with the preéminence of the 
studies here designated. 


What an abominable proposition! How out of all keeping with the 
present trend of educational thought and action! Look where you will, 
to the institutions of New England supposedly in the meshes of two 
hundred and fifty years of worshiped tradition, to the conservative 
methods and phlegmatic temperament of the Middle States, or to the 
great Northwest, and to the Pacific coast, where wisdom is unhampered 
and the schools keep close to the people, and everywhere, East, West, 
North, and South, the demand, which brooks no compromise and will 
suffer no defeat, is for freedom, the welfare of the individual, elasticity 
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in courses of study, the bursting of shackles which have bound students 
in masses, and the emancipation of the race from the narrowing and 
degrading influences of outgrown medizvalism. The greatest educa- 
tors of our time arg proving, not by dogmatic statement and theory, 
but by direct experiment and practice, that the disciplinary power of a 
study resides not so much in the subject itself, as in its adaptation to 
the mind of the individual. It has taken the world a long time to 
appreciate the analogies of mind and matter. We adapt our seed to 
our soil, and the indiscriminate sower would have naught but empty 
bins. 

Let us analyze a little, and look at facts. 

An ideal course of study, one which 1 think would meet with almost 
universal approval, should consist of but three subjects, pursued five 
times a week, with no subject occupying less than one year. Applying 
the letter and spirit of this resolution to such a course, we should be 
compelled to exclude mathematics altogether, and have a course of 
study for four years devoted to nothing but ‘‘two languages besides 
the English,” for if two languages beside the Zng/ish are to be continu- 
ously studied, and no other studies are to be allowed to interfere with 
their preéminence, and there can be but three studies at one time, 
surely it is axiomatic that our pupils would study nothing but language 
throughout their course in the secondary school, and even to the end 
of the Sophomore year in college. 

Since English has become such an important study in every curric- 
ulum, and since no other study will yield its place to the newcomer, 
we must require our pupils, if we teach mathematics at all, to divide 
their thought and attention among four studies in place of three, and 
in order to relieve them of the extra burden of preparation, we must 
limit the recitations to four instead of five periods a week. This will 
give to secondary pupils sixteen periods a week, to which should be 
added two for drawing and one each for vocal music and physical cul- 
ture, making twenty periods, and if the schools divide the day into five 
periods of about fifty minutes each, we should give twenty-five periods 
a week, of which the pupil would be busy in the class room or the labora- 
tory, twenty periods, leaving him fifty minutes only for study in school, 
and requiring the preparation of all his work to be done outside of 
school. By the adoption of this method, which I conceive to be the 
only rational one, under present and pressing conditions, we shall be 
enabled to harmonize the parts of this resolution, and restore mathe- 
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matics to be the handmaiden of the “two languages beside the 
English.” 

I challenge anyone to a deeper appreciation of the value of 
classical study than I possess. More than twenty years of my teaching 
experience were largely confined to instruction in Latin and Greek. 
My best efforts as an occasional writer on educational topics have been 
put forth to magnify the value and importance of these languages ; were 
I to become again a class-room teacher, I should prefer to teach noth- 
ing else. I have just returned from the Classical Conference at Ann 
Arbor, where I was invited to participate in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the American Philological Association, appointed 
at the request of the Committee on College Entrance Requirements, to 
prepare and submit to them model courses of Latin and Greek for our 
secondary schools. At this conference I read a paper yesterday on “‘ The 
Results of the Chicago Experiment of Introducing the Study of Latin 
into the Seventh and Eighth Grades of the Grammar Schools, ’’—a 
proposition which I most earnestly favored, and for the adoption 
of which I exerted all my influence, although the credit of its adoption 
belongs especially to Hon. Charles S. Thornton and Mrs. Caroline K. 
Sherman, then members of the Board of Education, who championed 
the cause as devoted advocates of the early study of this important 
language. Llintroduce this bit of autobiography simply to prove that I 
have been a student and teacher of the classics all my life, that I would 
foster their study in every rational way, and still believe them to be agreat 
enginery of power in stimulating thought and in giving to those who 
master them an intellectual grasp and growth imparted by few other 
subjects. I am not, however, suffering from Classical myopia in my 
intellectual vision. I have too great a respect for the age in which we 
live; too painful an appreciation of its demands; too sanguine a faith 
in its opportunities ; too deep an interest in the life, honor, and con- 
tentment of our young people; too keen a knowledge of the striking 
differences of inherited tendencies, and tastes, and talents, and capaci- 
ties, to stand up here and advocate a theory that would alienate the 
interest of the people, waste their generous outlay of money, discour- 
age one-third of the pupils, limit unreasonably the usefulness of our 
instruction, and prevent our secondary schools from occupying even 
the very narrow field wherein students may be fitted for the so-called 
classical course of our best, aye, of our poorest higher institutions. 

. So much for this anachronistic resolution. 
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What of the substitute? It does not advocate an indiscriminate 
election of studies; it does not propose to recognize an uncorrelated, 
inharmonious jumble of subjects ; it does not favor short courses, nor 
encourage the pursuit of studies but two or three times a week. It is an 
appeal for a rational choice of subjects; for options within limited 
restrictions. It places language and literature, history and science, 
mathematics and civics side by side, and leaves to parents, the natural 
guardians of youth, to pupils, not altogether unwise in their judgment 
of themselves, and to teachers, the pedagogically endowed guides of 
children, to lead and direct those committed to their charge into those 
groups of studies and along those lines of work for which divinity, 
heredity, and environment prove them to be the best adapted. 

Our distinguished president himself, courteous, considerate, con- 
servative, in his recent report to the trustees of the State University of 
Ohio, says that we have gone to extremes in insisting that women 
should have an education identical with that offered men, a theory and 
practice which he says “is accountable for much that is strained and 
unnatural in the present social and economical relations of the sexes.” 
Truly a Daniel come to judgment. If the sexes may be more profita- 
bly educated along different lines, how much truer is it that some men 
and some women should be differently trained from some other men 


and women! Shall we have no technological institutions and no 
secondary schools to prepare for them ? No commercial high schools 
to fit pupils for the new courses of commercial and political science in 


our colleges ? 

Shall pupils be denied the inestimable privilege of turning the 
leaves of nature and reading what God has written upon rock, and 
tree, and soil ; upon leaf, and bud, and flower ; upon sun, and star, and 
planet, which He declares have been made subject to the sovereignty of 
man? Shall botany, and geology, and physics, and chemistry, in their 
superficial relations and in their practical applications, be a closed book 
to all except a few who go to college, aye, to the university ? 

Shall our young people be told that they need take no survey of the 
world’s history, which repeats itself in human nature? That they 
need no systematized and thoroughly digested knowledge of the 
industrial and political beginnings and advance of our own country ? 
A subject that ought to be at the forefront in every secondary school, 
two languages beside the English and mathematics to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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These questions answer themselves. They need to have shed upon 
them no light of psychic research, no pedagogical disquisitions, no 
truths of the dangers of adolescence. The schools are for the people, 
and when I visit almost ten thousand pupils who attend the public 
high schools of Chicago, and witness among them all racial conditions, 
all varying environments, and ever-diverse aptitudes, and see them 
here, there, and everywhere putting forth efforts which recoil upon 
them in their innocent slavery, my indignation knows no bounds and I 
feel like crying out from the housetops: “Give these children some- 
thing to do that shall touch the hidden springs of their nature, lend 
them an inspiration for work, and bring into flower and fruitage their 
long-slumbering talents.” 

This subject of elasticity in courses of study is dominating educa- 
tional thought today, and you can no more stop its leavening power 
than you can stay the working of the natural laws of evolution. The 
few may contend against it and take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
but by opposing cannot end them. Man and his environment, nature 
and her laws, history and the warning it gives and the lesson it teaches, 
sociology in the relations to the development of harmonious condi- 
tions, the industries by which man is supported, art not for art’s sake, 
music not for music’s sake, but to impart an inspiration to life, to lend 
a charm to labor— these, and none more diligently, more pleasantly, 
nor more profitably, are to be studied in the colleges of the people, 
either in addition to or in place of “two languages beside the English.”’ 

Mrs. Ella F. Young, the queen regent of assistant superintendents, 
recently said in a public address : 

Notwithstanding the many views on every subject, in education, I believe 
it possible to get at a common basis of thought which will divide the entire 
teaching corps from the first grade teacher to the superintendent into only 
two classes: the first class will include those holding to the old academic 
view of education; the second will include those holding to the view that 
there are natural lines of interest for the child along which he develops 
through the exercises of his motor energies, his senses, his constructive 
powers, and his purely intellectual powers. 


I enroll myself in the second class. 
President Eliot in his last annual report says (page 18): 


The college inclines to count for admission any subject which is taught 
in good secondary schools long enough and well enough to make the study 
of it a substantial part of a training appropriate to the pupil’s capacity and 
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degree of maturity. The college tends to accept any selection of subjects — 
made by school, parents, or pupil — which may fairly be said to constitute a 
sound training, and is disposed to leave the secondary school its full share of 
the responsibility for making wise selections. The future attitude of the 
college is likely to be not continued insistence upon certain school studies as 
essential to preparation for college, but insistence that the gate to a univer- 
sity education shall not be closed on the candidate in consequence of his 
omission at school of any particular studies, provided that his school course 
has been so composed as to afford him a sound training of some sort. In a 
democratic nation, spread over a continent, and in which secondary educa- 
tion presents great local diversities, colleges and universities, if they would 
retain a national character and influence, must be careful not to offer 
unnecessary obstacles to the admission of young men of adequate, though 
diversified, preliminary training. Harvard College has long presented the 
principle of election of college studies, and has found nothing but advantage 
in the free application of that principle. It is natural that the college 
should seek to further the adoption of the same principle in secondary edu- 
cation and in requirements for admission to college. It also believes that 
the introduction of this principle adds greatly to the dignity, merit, and serv- 
iceableness of any academic school. It enables a school to serve well and 
develop effectively a greater variety of minds and characters; and this is as 
great merit in a secondary school as it is in a college, and quite as impor- 
tant to the country, inasmuch as the number of pupils in secondary schools 
must always exceed the number in colleges and universities. 


This is not only good theory from high authority, but it has been 
demonstrated by a rich experience, and fair Harvard has not been 
required to lower its colors to one of those “I-am-holier-than-thou”’ 
institutions, which will not allow a student to cross its threshold with 
less than three languages besides mathematics. 

The Harvard Teachers’ Association held its seventh annual meet- 
ing March 5. ‘The one topic for discussion was “A Free Election of 
Studies in the Secondary Schools.” 

The paper of Mr. Samuel Thurber of the Girls’ Latin School, Bos- 
ton, favored the freest election possible. in part he said substan- 
tially: 

That the state educates the few well with the hope that they will leaven 
society. This the present system has failed to do. To teach Latin does not, 
it has been found, necessarily create leaders. The adolescent years should 
be spent in coming in contact with the great minds of the past who have 
made society what it is. Thus should be aroused toward the state that feel- 
ing of gratitude which college men feel towards a/ma mater. This can only 
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be done by making the high school the “ people’s college.” We must break 
our courses for those who have no aptitude or cannot pass examinations. 
We must not worship the system and make it a cult. We must cease to look 
upon him who seeks admission in one or two subjects as a poacher. Dif- 
ferent tastes, different degrees of strength demand flexibility; high school 
teachers at present know nothing of the individual pupils. To everyone 
who comes they offer the course. 

The study of sociology which has made rapid advance is developing the 
altruistic spirit, and this spirit is looking to education as a means. The 
people are far more ready for the change than the teachers. The change 
will surely come but it will come slowly. 


Why need I multiply arguments or summon more witnesses. ‘The 
case is clear, the cause is just, the end is near. Elasticity in courses 
of study, options within correlated groups, adaptations of subjects to 
individual aptitudes, are to be the sign-manual of the secondary 
schools in the near future, and a broad exit from the best of these 
schools is to be the wide entrance into the real college, or if fate so 
decrees, into the contentment and success of real life. 

I cannot present a better climax to this paper than to read you: 
three letters from the three great divisions of the country. One from 
the Atlantic coast, one from the Pacific coast, and a third from where 
the sun shines in its meridian glory. 

I wrote these three presidents, asking them for an honest opinion 
of the comparative merits of the resolution and the substitute. I 
received the following replies : 

ITHACA, N. Y., February 28, 1898. 

Dear Superintendent Nightingale: I have not hitherto been able to give 
your letter of the 18th and the enclosed resolutions the attention it deserves. 
I shall now briefly give you my opinion upon the resolutions. 

I think the one labeled “Resolution IV” will not hold water upon any 
consideration, either theoretical or practical. The proposal to make the 
study of mathematics and of languages preéminent in every school, and in 
colleges until the end of the Sophomore year, would make the curriculum of 
all these institutions deal predominantly with symdéo/s, verbal and numeral, 
and would not provide for dealing directly with any one of the three funda- 
mental objects of human kriowledge, nature, man, or God. Any wisely 
planned curriculum must be based upon science, which trains us to see and 
understand the world we live in; upon history, economic, political and social 
science, psychology, literature, etc., which train us to an understanding of 
mankind; and religion and philosophy which lead us to know God and our 
relations to him. Mathematics is a useful tool in the hands of the scientist, 
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and linguistics in the hands of the historian, but to subordinate the study 
of nature and man to the study of numerals and words is like making car- 
pentry an incident to the study of the plane, or subordinating chemistry to 
the higher mysteries of the blowpipe. This is the criticism which suggests 
itself from the side of the subjects to be known. 

Looking at the matter from the side of those who are to know, two criti- 
cisms suggest themselves: (1) Why, up to the end of the present Sopho- 
more year in college should the faculty of dealing at first hand with life be 
left untrained, or ill-trained? Not only are the chief subjects of knowledge 
to be neglected all this time, but the faculties of the human mind which deal 
with them are to be left undeveloped, necessary as the development of the 
faculty of acquiring knowledge at first hand is to the proper unfolding of the 
mind, vital as it is to the individual and to society; and (2) this programme 
calls not merely for the neglect of immensely valuable faculties, but it 
promises to waste itself in trying to develop all minds by means which have 
proved inadequate to the education of some. When Providence gives us 
Darwins, is it wise to set all our school machinery upon trying to convert 
them into Newtons and Miillers? Or, in homely comparison, would we not 
often find ourselves trying to form locomotives out of silk, and millinery out 
of granite ? 

The “substitute for Resoluiion IV” I heartily approve. The principle 
upon which it is based we hold fast to at Cornell, of making courses conform 
to men, not men to courses. I think it well, however, to set bounds to plia- 
bility of courses, especially in the earlier years, let us say up to the time of 
entrance into college. While a man who has the foundation of his educa- 
tion built, and built according to the natural topography of his mind, may 
then be left to select his own studies, and make such a combination of them 
as perhaps no one else has ever precisely made, yet in the earlier period, 
when the foundation is being built, it is wise to recognize a certain relation- 
ship between subjects. To illustrate this correctly, we do not at Cornell 
allow a man to enter the B. A. course, to offer at entrance any combination 
of studies he pleases, but we do allow him to offer any one of the three 
groups which we have designated. Mathematics and language-study play 
the premier réle in these groups, which is defensible upon the theory that the 
student who is to pass freely into his chosen field for four years’ study after 
entrance, should be provided with the tools of study before entering. It is 
my opinion, however, that we must give larger scope to the sciences even in 
the period antedating the Freshman year in college, since the training of the 
cardinal faculty of observation is dependent upon scientific studies, and 
should date from very early in the education of the individual. 

In concluding this letter I must make one criticism upon a detail of that 
“ Resolution IV,” which goes into minutiz with regard to its prescription of 
English. It directs the study of “ English, including grammar, rhetoric, and 
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composition.’’ This involves the endorsement of a method of teaching Eng- 
lish which is—-to say the least —in debate. The study of English as pre- 
scribed for entrance to Cornell University comprises composition and literary 
study. You will find no mention in our entrance requirements of grammar 
or rhetoric. We do not believe in teaching these as branches of English, in 
the preparatory school, and there are many who agree with us, Preparatory 
education in English means with us the intelligent reading of a prescribed 
portion of standard English literature, and the ability to write intelligently 
and correctly upon themes taken from that literature. But this is a matter 
of detail. The battle will doubtless be fought upon the larger field. 

With you, I should very much “ regret to see the educators of the North- 
west in these closing years of the nineteenth century adopt such a policy, and 
commend such a worn-out theory as the resolution contains. 

Yours, very truly, 
[Signed] J. G. ScHURMAN 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, February 23, 1898. 
My dear Sir :— The original resolution IV strikes me as distinctly archaic. 
It is nearly thirty years since the policy recommended in that resolution 
ceased to be followed in Harvard College. Your substitution is, ig my opin- 
ion, a great improvement on the original resolution. I should have put lit- 
erature with language rather than history ; but thisis little more than a detail. 
Your resolution has the great advantage of recognizing the indispensable- 
ness of election of studies and individual instruction. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES W. ELIOT 
Mr. A. F. Nightingale. 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
LELAND STANFORD 
PaLo ALTO, CAL., February 24, 1898. 
Superintendent A. F. Nightingale, Chicago. 

Dear Mr. Nightingale : —I have before me your kind letter asking me to 
express my opinion of a resolution reading as follows: 

“ Resolved, That in every secondary school and college as far as to the 
end of the Sophomore year, the study of language and the study of mathe- 
matics should be predominantly and continuously pursued ; that the study of 
English including grammar, rhetoric, and composition, should continue 
throughout every course; that two languages besides English should be 
studied ; and that no other studies should be allowed to interfere with the 
preéminence of the studies here designated.” 

This resolutions eems to me to represent a piece of reactionary medizval- 
ism which is surprising in view of the rapid progress made in America by 


educational ideas. 
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I do not question the value of mathematical studies, but there is nothing 
except tradition and inertia that would assign to them a disciplinary value 
above that given by any natural science or by physics or chemistry. The 
study of mathematics for one thing has the distinct disadvantage that in 
training the power of abstract reasoning, it is likely to create the impression 
that truth is to be ascertained by deductive reasoning. The whole of mathe- 
matics, broadly speaking, is implied in its definitions, but truths ought to be 
sought in school as in life, through experience. Moreover, much of mathe- 
matics, as now taught, is a dead waste of time. 

There can be no doubt of the value of the study of English diction 
and its corresponding practice. To speak or write clearly is to think clearly, 
which is a rare and most valuable accomplishment. But English grammar 
is not the basis of good English. Grammar is the philosophy of language. 
It is an advanced, not an elementary study, while English grammar is an 
afterthought of the grammarians. It is largely a ‘‘ made up”’ subject, so far 
as the student can see. The classical languages had grammar, but English 
being a language of advanced type has largely escaped the artificialities of 
inflection and declension ; these elaborations of grammar being a sign of 
linguistic maturity. In a serviceable language the emphasis is laid on words 
instead of forms. Too much study of forms and definitions produces a 
mental dyspepsia. The fact that young people learn languages easily (and 
forget them readily) is not in itself a reason for making language the chief 
element of their education. Children are also very fond of candy, and they 
prefer it to bread or beefsteak. I believe that the energy devoted to lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, is still disproportionately great. The amount 
of language taken should be that which can be digested, that is, that which 
can be used in the thought and action of after life. This depends upon the 
person, and cannot be decided arbitrarily in advance. With most people the 
nourishing and training value of scientific knowledge is far greater. There 
are words enough in the world, but society is starving for knowledge. 

If the collegiate work “to the end of the Sophomore year” is composed 
entirely of elementary or preparatory work, as above indicated, it should be 
all done in the high schools and academies. Let the college work begin with 
something real. When a man is mature enough to enter college, he has 
enough of individuality to justify adapting his course of study to his actual 
powers and needs. if all secondary and collegiate work to the end of the 
Sophomore year were practically reduced to English, mathematics and two 
foreign languages, it would emasculate the colleges. Most of the ablest and 
most effective students would avoid the schools and seek some other entrance 
into life. The greatest extension of the influence.of the American universi- 
ties during the last twenty years is due to the enrichment and individualiza- 
tion of their work. They are worth more to the community since they give 
what the people need. The inflexible curriculum with its arbitrary classifi- 
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cation of studies has ceased to be sacred. It has found its level as a mere 
matter of convenience, and to convenience, realities are no longer sacrificed. 

What the secondary course needs is not to be unified, but to be similarly 
enriched and individualized. The business of all schools is to make men and 
women, and this cannot be done by subordinating other considerations “ to 
the preéminence of the studies here designated,” or any other studies. The 
substitute resolution suggested by you has my entire approval. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Davip S. JORDAN. 


What more need I say? Were my convictions on this subject not 
intense, I should have said much less. You will pardon me for enlarg- 
ing a discussion into a paper. In conclusion, let me appeal to the 
North Central Association to take an exalted position on this question 
which will affect, in a large degree, the courses of study in twelve sov- 
ereign states, containing one-third of the population of this country. 
Need we be ashamed to follow in the paths so clearly defined by 
Harvard, Cornell, the University of Chicago, the University of IlIli- 
nois, Leland Stanford University, and many others of our best insti- 
tutions ? If we had been less pedantic and. more independent, we 
might have been leaders in educational thought ; let us at least refuse 
to constitute the rear guard of this advancing army. 

By the needs of our famishing pupils, by the wrecks strewn along 
our high-school courses, the results of starvation, by all the demands 
of the present, by all the hopes of the future, by our knowledge of 
individual aptitudes, and our faith in the laws of heredity, by the 
undiscovered laws of nature, and the undeveloped truths of science, 
by all our professed sincerity as guides and instructors of the young, 
let us remove from our schools all semblance of that inscription of 
the Inferno “‘ Let him who enters here leave hope behind,” and cause 
to cease ringing in our ears that rebuke of the Divine Voice, “ Inas-. 
much as ye did it not unto one of the least of these ye did it not unto 
me,” by so studying the talents and answering to the needs of every 
immortal soul committed to our charge, that we may equip him to 
walk forth into the highways of opportunity to secure that content- 
ment and achieve that success for which these schools of the people 


are so generously maintained. 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE 


CuicaGo, ILL. 


SOME POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS IN CURRICULUM- 
MAKING’ 


AGAINST the first resolution I felt impelled to prepare a philippic, 
but knowing that Superintendent Nightingale had pronounced one, 
and feeling sure that he had another ready for today, and learning 
that Professor O’Shea would dissent emphatically from the resolution, 
I concluded that a fourth philippic would be superfluous. 

While philosophers and theorists may discuss and determine what 
studies shall be pursued during the six years beginning with the sec- 
ondary school, I desire to direct your attention to another phase of the 
question, the practical side rather than the theoretical; for theorize as 
much and as we may, unless our theories are practicable the results 
will be of little value. What I shall say applies more especially to 
secondary education in the larger cities. Private schools and endowed 
academies are their own masters and can arrange their work as they 
may think best. 

The fact that this question is before this association the second 
time is clear evidence that something is wrong, if not radically wrong, 
at least very unsatisfactory. ‘These resolutions propose to remedy the 
difficulties by means of certain courses of study. The original resolu- 
tion on the face of it limits the studies to language and mathematics, 
a scheme which would be accepted, perhaps, in Madrid. The substi- 
tute proposes five lines of work : 

1. Language. 

2. Mathematics. 

3. History and literature. 

4. Natural and physical science. 

5. Civics and economics. 

Professor O’Shea proposes that every student in the secondary 
school and college shall be required to pursue studies dealing with 
social relationships, interpreted to include history, literature, the ver- 
nacular, psychology, and sociology, making these studies preéminent ; 

‘Read before the North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
April 2, 1898, in opening the discussion on the fourth resolution of 1897, and the sub- 


stitute proposed. (See p. 307.) 
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studies in science biology being emphasized in the beginning; a 
foreign language and mathematics as a means. In the secondary 
school he prescribes seventeen hours of work a week and three elec- 
tive; in the college the first year eleven hours of work are prescribed 
and six elective; in the second year nine hours are prescribed and 
eight elective. 

I have no controversy with him as to the work proposed for the 
college. As to the work proposed for secondary pupils I am decidedly 
in adoubting mood. I necessarily look at it from the standpoint of a 
principal of a large high school. I am wondering how I can obtain the 
proper facilities to teach biology to 350 boys and girls fourteen years of 
age. I am also wondering how I am going to persuade these same boys 
and girls, who, thus far, have done very little real studying, to prepare 
well seventeen lessons a week and elect to prepare three more. Will 
someone, someone who has really done it, tell me how todo it? I 
doubt, too, very much the propriety of making sociology a study in the 
secondary school. Teach it incidentally through history and literature, 
but as a science I believe we will do well to wait, at least, until sociolo- 
gists can agree among themselves. I am in the habit of saying that 
some studies belong to the college curriculum, and I believe sociology 
and psychology are two of them. As to the electives if they are con- 
fined to the last two years of the secondary curriculum I agree: In 
my judgment, however, up to the third year of the secondary school, 
there should be no options. The work should be definite and required 
for all. Definite work is necessary if we would have definite thinking 
and writing. The shotgun is used enough before the secondary school 
is reached. 

I do not know of any reputable school with a2 curriculum limited 
to language and mathematics, hence I shall not consider the conditions 
necessary for such an institution. 

To make the original resolution the basis of the curriculum for the 
secondary schools would revolutionize them and put them under the 
educational régime of fifty or a hundred years ago ; and declare that the 
recommendations of the ‘Committee of Ten” are unphilosophical 
and foolish. To make the substitute the basis would be simply to 
endorse mainly the work now done in our secondary schools ; so that 
perhaps the difficulty is not wholly in the subjects of study. If not, we 
must look elsewhere for the cause of the unrest. 

For students who expect to enter college I believe two languages 
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besides the English should be required ; such a knowledge of mathemat- 
ics as is implied by a mastery of plane geometry, and of a good academic 
algebra ; the history of the eastern nations and Greece, Rome, France, 
England, and America; civics and historical economics emphasizing 
the historical element; and in science, physical geography and ele- 
mentary physics. The study of English through its literature should 
have several periods every week. In Columbus English is required of 
every pupil four periods a week through the four years. 

The work I have outlined ought to be done in every good second- 
ary school, and no less amount ought to be considered. ‘The student 
who thoughtfully and conscientiously completes it not only has a 
good preparation for college, but he has a good education. I am 
aware that there is a great deal of work in this outline, but I believe 
the work can be done in every good secondary’school, provided. (1) if 
the pupils are properly prepared; (2) if the period of secondary 
school work were longer. 

1. Are the pupils properly prepared? When pupils enter our 
high schools “without knowing a noun from a verb,” when “no more 
than 25 per cent. of them can spell correctly ten words selected from 


” 


the first reader of a six-year-old child,” when most of them will per- 
sist in making a predicate noun after “is’”’ its object, it is useless for 
anyone to contend that our boys and girls come to the high schools 
properly prepared. Something is wrong. A few years ago I ventured, 
in one of my thoughtless moods, to make similar assertions in regard 
to the preparation of pupils for the high school in arithmetic, to the 
teachers and superintendents of one of the most important central 
states. I had hardly sat down when nearly every superintendent in 
the room was on his feet clamoring for recognition to reply. It was 
the truth that hurt. 

The teachers are not altogether to blame. The trouble lies deeper. 
The fault is in the system, in the curriculum, and in those who are 
considered the best teachers. That this charge may not rest entirely 
upon my own assertion I quote from a letter from one of the clearest 
thinkers of the century, a leading educator and a man of wide expe- 
rience and observation : ‘“‘ My own judgment is, that one of the serious 
errors of the last quarter of a century in the arrangement of the cur- 
riculum for the public school is its broadening. This leads naturally, 
and, in my judgment, has led very extensively, to superficial training. 
I cannot believe that the training in fundamentals and essentials is 
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today quite up to the standard of a quarter of a century ago. ‘Too 
much is constantly being done in the way of removing difficulties from 
the path of thestudent. The teacher who makes things easy, pleasant, 
and interesting is supposed to be the best teacher;’’ and, he might 
have added, there is thus always a tendency to conceal the real diffi- 
culties of a subject, and, still further, to do the work for the pupil in 
case the difficulty cannot be avoided or concealed. 1 doubt not that 
high-school teachers and college professors could give numerous illus- 
trations of this fact, of pupils who, having come to the high school 
and to college with high rank as scholars have acknowledged that 
they had never known what it was to master the difficulties of any 
subject. 

Then, further, the present system or organization requires certain 
things to be done at a certain time whether the pupils have reached 
the proper age or not. Much of the work attempted in the eighth 
grade could be weé/ done in less time a year or two later. For example, 
physical geography, the application of arithmetic, and grammar, should 
we expect boys and girls at the age of thirteen to master these subjects? 
A young woman who passed through all the grades of the Columbus 
schools and since has completed the arts course in one of our best 
colleges for women, told me of finding, just before she left home for 
college, a paper she had written in an examination at the end of the 
eighth grade upon physical geography. She said it was Greek to her, 
both the questions and answers. She wondered how she was able then 
to write such a paper, and only accounted for it on the ground that 
she had committed the matter to memory without knowing even what 
the words meant. She claimed also that she was just as much in the 
dark upon many of the subjects in arithmetic and grammar. And yet 
she ranked No. 1 in her class. 

Again, much of the work begun in the ninth grade should begin at 
least a year earlier, and could with great advantage. All the confer- 
ences arranged by the Committee of Ten urged that the elements of 
their several subjects should be taught earlier than they are now. The 
most of our difficulty, then, is, | believe, the result of the superficial 
character of the training in the fundamentals and essentials, and the 
unphilosophical arrangement of the work, mainly in the eighth and 
ninth grades. The statement that the character of the training given 
in the fundamentals and essentials is superficial, and the result of 
broadening the curriculum implies the remedy. 
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The difficulties in the eighth and ninth grades will not be removed 
by the introduction of algebra and Latin into the eighth. It will 
only aggravate them. The reason is evident to anyone who is 
acquainted with the qualifications of our eighth-grade teachers. As 
long as we have four primary grades, four grammar grades, and four 
years in the high school, pupils will come to us indifferently prepared, 
and, in consequence, 40 or 50 per cent. of them will continue to dis- 
appear during the first year of their high-school life. 

Some other change must be made by which the work of the eighth 
and ninth grades may be arranged upon a more philosophical basis 
and the pupils placed in a new and different environment. The 
change | recommend is the lengthening of the period of secondary 
school work, not by adding to it, but by reorganizing the school so 
that the secondary or high-school teacher shall take entire charge of 
the instruction of his pupils.at least one year earlier. To accomplish 
this most desirable result the following plan is submitted : 

1. Strike from our school nomenclature the word high, and 
have twelve grades, as now, making no distinction, however, except in 
the character of the work required. 

2. Establish schools so/e/y for the eighth and ninth grades, with 
a thoroughly educated and trained corps of teachers. 

3. Maintain schools for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades 
in buildings equipped with teachers and laboratories for advanced 
work. 

4. Maintain a manual training school for those pupils who have 
completed the work of the eighth and ninth grades and desire such 
atraining. This, however, is not an essential part of the plan. 

This plan, while I do not offer it as a panacea for all the defi- 
ciencies of the school system, would, I believe, remove many of the 
most serious difficulties which students and teachers of the secondary 
school now find in their path. Certainly the work of the eighth and 
ninth grades could be arranged more in accordance with sound peda- 
gogic principles, and give strength where there is now great weakness. 
This is evident and need not be elaborated. 

The period of secondary school work being lengthened, any pre- 
vious faulty preparation would not be felt in the same degree as now. 

The fact that these two grades constitute a separate and distinct 
school is important. The eighth grade is in a new and entirely dif- 
ferent environment, and the ninth is removed from a school whose 
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management and instruction are necessarily dominated by that of the 
higher grades. 

The plan would be comparatively economical, especially for those 
cities that, on account of the rapid increase in high-school registra- 
tion, are multiplying their high schools. The eighth and ninth-grade 
school buildings would cost much less than the regular high-school 
buildings, as no expensive laboratories would be needed. 

Finally, the work of the schools would be unified. There would 
be no decided break from the first grade to the twelfth, as now between 
the eighth and ninth. Some of the work begun in the seventh grade, 
or even before, could be continued through the ninth, and Latin and 
algebra could be commenced in the eighth year under competent 
instruction. The dovetailing would be quite complete. 

I have said that the manual training school is not an essential part 
of the plan. It is not essential /o the plan, but I believe that every sys- 
tem of education, in this age of the world, is incomplete if it does not 
provide a good school for manual training. The victories of the next 
century will be industrial victories, and the people that neglects this 
branch of education, before another hundred years roll round, will be 
as poor, weak, and useless as the Spaniards. 

The success of the plan will depend very much upon the character 
of the teachers of the new eighth and ninth-grade schools. They 
should have superior qualifications and be of the finest quality. The 
authorities should with the greatest care select the principal, acquaint 
him with the work to be done, and then authorize him to employ his 
teachers. In fact, every competent principal of a secondary school 
should have this responsibility thrust upon him. This wou/d be the 
rule if members of boards of education exercised the same business 
sense in public matters as they do in their own private affairs—if they 
were as careful of the public money as they are with their own. Let 
this be the rule in the appointment of the teachers of these schools, 
and the success of the plan would be assured. 


So far as this plan is concerned, my paper is theoretical. To my 
knowledge, it has never been tried, certainly not in any large city. 
I believe, however, that it is feasible, and that it would enable the sec- 
ondary school teachers to carry out any curriculum more easily and 
more efficiently and with greater satisfaction to themselves and to the 
college, whether the curriculum be based upon the original resolution, 
the substitute, or the substitute as amended by Professor O’Shea. I 
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believe, further, that the first city that puts the plan into operation 
will be a Mecca for all progressive educators. I make no apology for 
presenting this aspect of the question; for you may have the most 
complete, the most philosophic, and the most progressive curriculum 
that may be devised, unless we have the proper facilities, and an 
organization based upon philosophical principles, the results are sure 
to be unsatisfactory. 
ABRAM BROWN 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


Columbus, Ohio 


ENGLISH AS IT IS TAUGHT’? 


My text is a whole chapter. I shall have to deal with it in sections, 
aod I therefore begin with “ firstly ;”’ I dare say it will take at least a 
“ fifteenthly”’ to cover the whole subject. Firstly, then, 

Resolved, That in view of the unsatisfactory results now being obtained 


by the teaching of English, a proper knowledge of which is fundamental to 
all sound training in public education . 


So much of the resolution for the present. I should be entirely 
satisfied to confine my discussion to these ancient, venerable, and 
respected platitudes. I could then proceed by arguments familiar to 
everybody, and which none dispute; most of my propositions would 
be commonplaces of human speech and thought; I could only insist 
afresh upon what is universally conceded ; and this is in the main 
what I must do in discussing this time-honored subject. But our 
immemorial platitudes, once clothed in flesh and blood, informed with 
life and set to work, become unrecognizable, and I take it that what 
we need above all in our English teaching is to set some of our plati- 
tudes and axioms to work. 

My paper must be, from the nature of things, simply an annotated 
edition of the resolution, and my first note is “unsatisfactory results,” 
in the first line of the resolution. Are the results of English teaching 
unsatisfactory ? For convenience, I shall annotate at the same time 
the phrase “‘a proper knowledge of which is fundamental to all sound 

* Paper read before the North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in opening the discussion on the following resolution : 

Resolved, That, in view of the unsatisfactory results now being obtained by the 
teaching of English, a proper knowledge of which is fundamental to all sound train- 
ing in public education, it is the opinion of this association that the present so-called 
uniform English requirements tend to foster short, cram-courses, and the study of lit- 
erature under premature and immature instructors, at the expense of drill in the forms 
ot expression ; that the narrow prescribed list of books is irksome alike to teacher and 
pupil; and that this association therefore declares its belief in an open list of books 
for reading and study; in extensive and intensive study of composition, rhetoric, and 
grammar; and in the thorough study of English through all the years of the prepara- 
tory course and the first two years in college as a prescribed study, to be taught with 


the same thoroughness as in Latin or Greek. 
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training,” and let my note take the form of the following extract, which 
{ cut from a Chicago daily paper of March 27, 1898: 


The discussion anent the department of English at Yale grows lively if 
not edifying. Colonel S——, who is nothing if not combative, asserts that 
some students in the lecture room of Professor B have been seen asleep 
there. The colonel should not assume that such conditions reflect upon the 
vivacity of the professor as much as upon the possible occupation of the 
student upon the preceding night. Other students are reported to have 
been at the same time very wide-awake and giving the closest attention to the 
business of the hour. The real issue would seem to be, not the particular 
success of this or that teacher, but the relation of the subject of English 
instruction to others which form the essential parts of the Yale curriculum. 
Indeed, the question may be broadened yet more to inquire as to the relation 
of the study of English to the remaining subjects in any course of sound 
learning. That a thorough equipment in English and a complete mastery 
thereof is one of the most valuable results of a collegiate training needs no 


discussion. The time devoted to special discipline in this subject ought to 
be valuable and remunerative. Whether it is likely to be so, except as an 
adjunct to the most thorough classical discipline, does not seem to be settled 
satisfactorily. It is of the highest importance that the great universities 
should devise and demonstrate clear and practical examples of what may be 
done. ‘The masters in English in these and former times have been trained 
upon other lines, and, as the sequel shows in thousands of instances, have 
been trained successfully. No one may safely affirm that equally valuable 
results may not be attained by what some are pleased to consider a new 
departure. But any one who is familiar with the methods now in vogue in 
many collegiate and preparatory schools and the results therefrom knows 
that they indicate a general want of appreciation either of what should be 
done or how to do it. 


About a year ago I undertook an investigation of the proper course 
of study for the high school from the point of view of business men 
and professional men, sending out a series of questions to a selected 
list representing various callings in life. The answers throw some 
light on the word “fundamental.” After all the criticisms made upon 
the high-school course by these men, who are not educators but 
intelligent citizens, what was left? First and emphatically, English. 
It was given first place by almost every one. Here are one or two 
sample answers : 


A thorough knowledge of English is essential. Clearness and conciseness 
of expression are more of a desideratum in banking than in any other calling. 
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The aphorism, ‘‘ Time is money,” is the watchword of the banker. Every 
word must be weighed before it is uttered, and each word as spoken must 
leave no doubt as to its meaning. How can sucha result be obtained with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the English language and how to speak it ? 

You note the stress I put on the study of English. I am still of the 
opinion that in the pursuit of our own language we are far behind Great 
Britain, where the better educated speak and write their language better than 
it is spoken and written in our own land, simply because our educators do not 
place the same importance on that study as is done in England, and for that 
matter, in Germany, Austria, and France. 


These two are from business men. Now the testimony of a 
lawyer: 

The value of English in a lawyer’s training cannot be easily estimated. 
It is hardly too much to say that a thorough, critical, and accurate knowledge 
of the English language is simply indispensable to a first-class lawyer. With- 
out this knowledge there cannot be precision in the framing of legal docu- 
ments, nor accuracy in the presentation of legal arguments. 


The instances given are only samples of the replies that would be 
received from nine hundred and ninety-nine intelligent non-educators 
in the community out of every thousand to whom the question might 
be addressed. A knowledge of English, not a theoretical knowledge, 
but a working mastery, is everywhere regarded as of the greatest 
importance and utility for practical life. 

If we take up the ordinary high-school curriculum, with a view to 
ascertaining how and why the several subjects come to have their place 
there we shall find that they speak a various language, It is often 
easier to explain ow than why. The determining feature in the past 
has been pretty largely the dogma of formal discipline. The deter- 
mining principle of the future will doubtless be that of utility. Truth 
for truth’s sake, learning for learning’s sake, are obsolescent shibboleths. 
Just now, however, our curriculum is the resultant of strife between 
these two principles, a strife which is frequently illustrated in a single 
subject, as is the case with English. Why English should be included 
in a course of study is obvious enough: no other subject has greater 
utility, or is recognized by the public as having greater utility; it is 
primarily a useful subject ; it is something that everyone must have for 
success in life. These are fundamental and sufficient reasons for 
including it in the curriculum. But, as a matter of fact, is it included 
on any such principles, and is it treated from any such point of view? 
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The fact is that the humanistic element —the culture, the discipli- 
nary element — has received undue attention, and the formal training, 
indispensable and fundamental for all English teaching in schools, 
has come to occupy a minor place. In this development the influence 
of the colleges has all been thrown on the humanistic side; but more 
of that in a later note. 

For my “secondly” I shall annotate this paragraph from the reso- 
lution: ‘“Itis the opinion of this association that the present so-called 
uniform English requirements tend to foster short cram courses 
and the study of literature under premature and immature instructors, 
at the expense of drill in the forms of expression.” My first note will 
be upon the two words “so-called uniform,” especially the “so-called.” 
If you pick up at random from all over the country, a hundred college 
catalogues, you will find the statements of the English requirements 
identical in at least seventy-five out of the hundred, probably in the 
whole hundred. ‘The great council of the English doctors has been 
assembled, and there has been formulated a confession of English 
faith. We have all been so glad to escape from the trials and diffi- 
culties that have beset us that we have subscribed our allegiance to the 
creed in the way in which such allegiance is usually subscribed — with 
very little thought of anything except quieting our consciences and 
“getting in with a good crowd.” It is not respectable for any insti- 
tution not to adopt and have in its course of study the uniform Eng- 
lish requirements. Any school rash enough not to do that would be 
instantly read out of the assembly of the elect. These uniform 
entrance requirements are apt to be regarded as the highest expression 
of pedagogical wisdom, as the summum bonum of educational attain- 
ment. I would not be understood for a moment as minimizing the 
good that they have done, nor as criticising the admirable work of the 
committee that has prepared them— only, I think, we have attached 
more importance to that work than it was ever intended to possess. 

As for the “so-called uniformity,” any real uniformity should have 
two definite results: uniform courses of study in preparatory schools, 
and uniform examinations for entrance to college. In regard to uni- 
form entrance requirements I need only refer to the bulletin on this 
subject, prepared by Dr. Richard Jones and published by the regents 
of the state of New York. With this you are all doubtless familiar. 
Time does not permit me to quote from it, but it showed very clearly 
that there was the widest divergence in practice among the colleges 
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represented ; some colleges laying emphasis upon form, others upon 
etymology, others upon literary criticism, others upon literary history. 
Students who were supposed to have had identically the same prepa- 
ration had examinations that did not even bear a family resemblance 
to one another. This splendid uniformity produces such a condition 
as is described by a Harvard student, in the report of the Committee 
on Composition and Rhetoric: 

All the students of the same class are at first given identical preliminary 
training in English, but as they approach their entrance examinations they 
are divided into sections according to colleges. ‘Thus there are often 
gathered in the same class room at the same time fellows going to all these 
colleges, and each set doing different work under the same instructor. 


The second test of real uniformity was that of uniform courses in 
the preparatory schools. On this point I have in my possession the 
results of an investigation made by Mr. Huntington, of the Milwaukee 
high school, with a view to ascertaining the English classics read and 
studied in the high schools of the most important cities of the country. 
Letters of inquiry were addressed to the instructors in English; the 
answers to these letters indicate that in no small portion of these high 
schools no definite course of English study has been prescribed, the 
classics being chosen from year to year to suit the tastes of the indi- 
vidual instructors, and that of those schools where a definite course 
has been prescribed no two have anything like a similar one. ‘There is 
practically no uniformity whatever as to the place assigned in the 
school programme to a particular classic ; the same book may be found 
in different schools in the first, second, third, and fourth years. If 
anyone has any doubt about the infinite variety of preparatory work, 
let him read the appendix to the Report of the Committee on Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric made by the Board of Overseers of Harvard Col- 
lege. This appendix contains one hundred and fifty-eight of the 
accounts written by Harvard students of their own preparatory courses 
in English. Permit me to quote the following samples, which will 
give a good idea of the whole, and which hold the mirror up to nature, 
as we must all admit ? 

Five years before entering college | began my preparation, which was 
eventually to pass me into Harvard. During my first year I received little or 
no practice in writing English. The study of English, that year, consisted in 
reading a few of the books, a knowledge of which I must have five years after. 
We read the standards, Irving's Sketch Book, Evangeline, and The Lady of 
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the Lake. This work came only once a week, and it was very seldom that 
we had to write a theme. That year we began the study of Latin, which con- 
sisted in translating short sentences from the classics. We translated orally 
only being obliged to write the translation when we had an examination. 

During the next three years there was practically no work in English. We 
were obliged, however, to write numerous translations from the Greek and 
Latin classics and one of the instructions accompanying each paper was that 
it was to be written in good English. This rule, had it been insisted on, 
would have done much to increase our facility in writing English, but it was 
not enforced. I do not mean by that that our translations were a jumble of 
meaningless words, but in a great many instances our words were not put 
together according to the English custom. 

The last year in school we gave three hours a week to English. Our work 
consisted in the reading of the books that were prescribed in the Harvard 
catalogue for admission to college. Each week we wrote a theme, summariz- 
ing our reading, or describing some character in a book. That year we wrote 
our translations from the Latin and Greek, and the use of good English was 
enforced ; if the English was bad the mark was low. 

Although I do not believe in speaking ill of one’s preparatory school, | 
feel urged to speak frankly in this case by the very nature of the composition. 
Speaking in a general way, | should say that my whole preparatory training 
in English was of a too elementary nature to produce the best possible results. 
Although I recognize the great importance of learning to use correct grammar 
and to punctuate according to set rules, yet, at the same time this is being 
taught, I think a scholar should be encouraged to express himself clearly, 
easily, and with force, which was not the case in my preparatory training. | 
think, too, an immense amount of good would have been gained if I had had 
practice in daily theme writing. 

As for other studies, scarcely any attention was paid to the quality of 
English used. I thoroughly believe that a scholar should be required to use 
as good English in translating Latin or Greek, for instance, as would be 
required on an examination paper in English. I believe, also, that the quality 
of English used on a history paper ought materially to effect the grade. In 
this way, a scholar would soon become accustomed to speaking good English 
without any effort on his part. 

As a final suggestion, I would say that the study of English ought to be 
made a more important part of preparatory work than it is now. Many 
teachers seem to think that mastery of the English tongue comes to an 
English-born person by instinct, and so the subject is pushed aside to make 
way for Latin, Greek and other foreign languages. 
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I think that part of the system which provided for our writing upon what 
we had read did us the most good. We learned to imbibe the style and 
elegance of the author better, and it was much easier to conform our language 
to his than if we had been obliged to follow rules. We also, by reading dif- 
ferent works, got acquainted with different styles. We learned to compare 
and distinguish. 


As one result of uniform entrance requirements in English has been 
not to produce uniformity, another result, and a most unfortunate one, 
a result which attends the adoption of any formal creed, has been to 
stifle inquiry and criticism. We have all been so glad that that ques- 
tion, at least, was settled ; whatever difficulties we might have in regard 
to entrance requirements in Latin, mathematics or history, English 
was settled. It was such a relief. We had the same feeling as though 
we had joined a church or taken a wife: one of the great problems of 
life was solved. This feeling that the question is settled is perhaps the 
greatest danger in the situation. Whoever thinks that any educational 
problem is permanently solved deludes himself and misleads others, 
for problems of education, like problems of philosophy, are always and 
must always be in process of solution. 

Continuing my annotation, my next note refers to the “short cram- 
courses.” This note shall be a brief one. It is possible to do in a 
very short time the work formally prescribed by the English require- 
ments. As a matter of. fact, all respectable secondary schools give a 
great deal more work in English than that which the requirements 
indicate— more work, too, than the colleges give credit for. In what 
way do the colleges place the study of English on the same plane as 
that of Latin or mathematics? Can a student fit for the examination 
in Latin in three months in the summer? Can he prepare in three 
months all of the work in mathematics required for entrance to col- 
lege ? Yet in English this has been done, not once, nor twice, but 
hundreds of times. A student says, “I am busy, I will read those 
English books up by myself,” and frequently does it, and passes the 
examination. Where there are no entrance examinations, and the 
work must be done regularly in the high school, this danger is avoided, 
but it is avoided in spite of the requirements of the university or 


college. 

I note next the “study of literature under premature and immature 
instructors, at the expense of drill in the forms of expression.” My 
recollection of the resolution, in its unprinted form, is that it read 
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something like this: “The premature and immature study of litera- 
ture.” I think I shall venture to treat it in that way, as | am some- 
what uncertain as to what a “ premature instructor” may be, and the 
note on that subject might lead into the fields of biology or philosophy, 
where I should be lost. The premature study of literature, can there 
be such a thing ? Of course it is all a question of point of view. With- 
out dwelling on that, I shall speak of the contrast between the “ pre- ° 
mature study of literature” and “‘at the expense of drill, in the forms 
of expression.”” ‘The way in which entrance requirements are now for- 
mulated inevitably places emphasis upon the reading and the study of 
certain works of literature. For the teacher in the high school it is 
easier and more attractive to teach literature in a certain way than to 
drill on the forms of expression. With the college influence to encour- 
age them, what is more natural than that teachers should take the line 
of least resistance? ‘The colleges like it better, the pupils like it bet- 
ter, the teachers like it better ; every one seems to be satisfied, and all 
is for the best in the best of worlds. So the recitation period is occu- 
pied, it may be, with simply reading from some noble book, with an 
occasional interruption to ask for an explanation of the thought or to 
dwell upon the strength or beauty of some notable passage. No atten- 
tion is paid to construction, and almost none to etymology ; words are 
glibly mouthed which have no more meaning than so much Syriac to 
either pupil or teacher. Possibly, we should take it for granted that 
all necessary drill work has already been done, so that the time in the 
secondary school may be used for better things. This is evidently 
the idea of the department of English at Harvard University as stated 
in its latest circular. 

All the suggestions in this report are meant to apply to those students— 
and those only— who, before entering a secondary school, whether “ Eng- 
lish ”’ or ‘“classical,”” have completed a course of English study substantially 
equivalent to that recommended by the Vassar conference (the Committee of 
Ten) as sufficient for “ schools below the high school grade.” In other words, 
the report of the department assumes: (1) that the pupil has acquired 
a rapid and legible handwriting ; (2) that he has learned to read aloud 
with correctness and intelligence and without straining after elocutionary 
effect; (3) that he is able to speak English with grammatical accuracy and 
with tolerable clearness; (4) that he has been instructed in the orderly 
arrangement of his ideas in composition, and the expression of them in words 
as well chosen as the range of his vocabulary allows; and (5) that he has 
received such elementary instruction in literature as shall enable him to read 
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easily and intelligently any book not beyond his years. Unless these five mat- 
ters have been attended to before the pupil enters the secondary school, no 
amount of time that can be allotted to English in a “secondary ” course of 


four years will be sufficient. 


Is it not certain that in this part of the country, at least, no such 
previous preparation on the part of the pupils entering the high school 
can be assumed ? Perhaps if they did not assume it at Harvard they 
would not have so many special reports on their bad English year after 
year. 

I shall leave it to others, in the main, to annotate the details of the 
remainder of the resolution. I shall be satisfied if you pass the 
remainder of it just as it stands. Still I ought, perhaps, to make one 
note on the “narrow, prescribed list of books.” It is irksome alike to 
teacher and pupil, for, although the books studied in the schools cover 
a vastly wider range than that indicated in the entrance requirements, 
whatever books are studied must include those specified in the entrance 
requirements. Some of the books so specified are not, by any means, 
acceptable; it would be, indeed, difficult, in the judgment of many 
school men, to pick out books more unsuitable for use in secondary 
schools than some of those Jaid down in the college entrance require- 
ments. The only reasonable principle upon which they could have 
been selected is that no one would ever read them unless forced to. 
Consequently, if the books are not to disappear from the known body 
of literature, the children must be forced to read them in school. 
There is no more human kindness in compelling a high-school boy 
or girl to read the horrors of the plague in London than there is to 
force him or her to a minute study of cancers as a product of over- 
indulgence in alcoholics. Yet both are being done in our high schools 
at thismoment. Let us have an open list, 7. ¢., a list of, say, fifty or 
one hundred books, from which the instructors may select those which 
are best suited to their own tastes and training and to the ability and 
tastes of their pupils. Just that thing is done today in the case of 
students who do not have to go to college. Why should we make the 
path to college any thornier than it need be ? 

The most striking fact of the nineteenth century is the rise of 
great nations. Hand in hand with thisdevelopment of political power 
has grown the spirit of nationality, and as a consequence, in every 
civilized country, there has been, within a very few years, a great 


increase in the interest paid to the teaching and study of the vernac- 
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ular. There was no question more important before the great school 
conference at Berlin in 1890 than that of the teaching of German. The 
German emperor, in addressing the meeting, said: ‘‘We wish to edu- 
cate young Germans, not young Greeks or Romans.” One of the 
great results of the conference was an increased allowance of time in 
all German higher schools to the study of the German language. 
Schools can make no mistake in emphasizing the importance of the 
study of the native tongue. The people will stand by the schools in 
every reasonable means to this end. 

But the task is an exceedingly difficult one, though it is generally 
believed to be easy. It is difficult largely for the very reason that it is 
believed to be easy. The criticism made in the newspaper paragraph 
that I have quoted in the beginning is a fair one, ¢. ¢., there is a gen- 
eral want of appreciation either of what should be done or of how to 
do it. What can be done to better this condition? We can adopt this 
resolution either as it stands or in an amended form, and then go home 
and forget the whole subject until next year, or we can as an association 
take up the study of this subject and devote to it such time as may be 
necessary to its settlement. If we can never settle it, then we shall be 
always studying ‘t, which will be a most healthful condition. Would 
it not be well to appoint a commission for the purpose of issuing a 
carefully prepared course of study running through all the years of 
the secondary schools and possibly, too, through the first two years in 
college? The uniform requirements have been issued without any 
pedagogical justification, without any plan of work for teachers, with- 
out any suggestion as to how the books shall be distributed throughout 
the different years of the course, without, in short, any exegesis. Some 
of the individual institutions in this association have already issued 
admirable courses of this kind, but the work would be more influential 
over a wide extent of country if taken up by the association as a body. 
Whatever is done should be of such a nature as to give freest scope for 
originality and initiative on the part of the individual teacher, and it 
should not be along lines which tend to converge in an easily prepared 
and easily corrected examination. We are fortunately free in our asso- 
ciation from that influence which has wrought mightily for evil in 
another section of the country—the influence of the examination. 
The uniform requirements are prepared by a commission which repre- 
sents colleges and universities that admit almost exclusively on entrance 
examinations, and the only sensible objection this commission has been 
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able to offer to the adoption of an open list of books is that it would 
be difficult with such a list to prepare suitable entrance examination 
papers. God pity our higher education when its methods and aims 
have to be determined by the ease with which college instructors may 
make out examination papers! As educators we cannot consent for a 
moment to be swayed by any such method as that and expect to retain 
the confidence of the people. We must stand for an independence 
that is not license, for a uniformity that is not identity, for a training 
which develops not alone culture but power, for an education which 
is not simply an accomplishment but which is the most potent instru- 
ment that we can place in the hands of the youth to equip him for 
serving himself, his country, and mankind. 
CHARLES H. THURBER 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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SomE schools may have outgrown the uniform requirements in 
English, doubtless some schools never needed them at all; we should 
not on that account underestimate the good results that have followed 
their general acceptance. I have yet to hear of a single school that 
has diminished its English work since their adoption. Schools that 
were doing more than the requirements call for have continued to do 
more. There are hundreds of schools that were doing less. Many of 
these have been induced to pull themselves up to the minimum stand- 
ard thus set before them. If in all other respects these requirements 
are right and just, the fact that they are uniform does not count 
against them. Indeed uniformity tends to give them an influence 
and a backing which they would not otherwise have. Schools whose 
graduates enter college on certificate are not concerned about the 
uniformity of requirement. We want the uniformity for those schools 
whose candidates must be examined. 

I am not in favor of dispensing with these requirements, even 
though the selection of books to be read has not always been the wisest. 
We need these requirements or something like them for the schools that 
are not yet giving sufficient attention to English. The requirements 
have not fostered short cram courses, as this resolution charges. They 
have in many cases opened the way for a considerable amount of Eng- 
lish work where there was little before. If short cram courses are pos- 
sible under these requirements it is because the colleges do not insist 
that the requirements shall be met. Nor are the requirements respon- 
sible for the inferiority of the English instruction in the schools, if 
such inferiority must be admitted. Boards of education and high- 
school principals are responsible for that wherever it exists. It is the 
board that elects inferior teachers ; it is the principal who assigns the 
English work, or peddles it around in small lots among the various 
specialists whom he has gathered about him to teach the biology and 
the Greek and the mathematics, and whom he now asks with profuse 
apologies to take a class in English apiece. The specialist in biology 

* Paper presented at the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, April 1, 1898, in discussing the first resolution (see note, p- 
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is of course deeply interested in his English class, and the practical 
working of the theory that the English may safely be entrusted to any- 
body who has the time for it is again most beautifully exemplified 

What this resolution aims at would be attained if the colleges recog- 
nized the work in English which the best high schools are doing over 
and above the present minimum requirements. Some of these schools 
now provide a full four years’ course in English with class work four 
or five hours a week. This is about twice the amount of time and work 
which the majority of the secondary schools are devoting to English, 
and which the majority of the colleges are accepting in fulfillment of 
the present English retquirements. The first English conference called 
for a full fourth of the secondary-school period. The colleges are 
accepting about an eighth. I make this statement after looking at the 
programmes of a large number of schools, There are two ways of meet- 
ing this practical situation. One is to prescribe a full four years’ course 
in English for all high schools. ‘This would of course mean that some 
other subjects must receive less attention than they receive at present. 
It would also mean for some years a decided break between the schools 
and the colleges, a thing much to be deplored. A better way to meet 
the situation is to provide two sets of requirements. Retain the present 
minimum requirements for all; they ask for little enough and there is no 
law against doing more than they call for. Then provide a set of 
advanced requirements, optional with similar advanced requirements 
in other subjects, and affix a just admission credit for this additional 
work. Such an arrangement would be in harmony with the spirit of the 
second resolution and the proposed substitute for the third resolution, 
which are to be discussed tomorrow. Schools are unequal and will 
remain so. It is idle to assume the contrary as we do by our single 
set of requirements in English and in other subjects. 

It is desirable that the colleges and secondary schools should come 
to an agreement as to the meaning of the ‘present minimum require- 
ment in English. ‘There is all the more need of this now that some of 
the best secondary schools are calling for additional entrance credit 
for their English work. Judging from the Bulletin on College Entrance 
English, published by the University of the state of New York, one 
would be forced to conclude that the colleges by themselves can come 
to no agreement in the matter. Yet it may safely be assumed that 
whatever else the colleges may ask in the way of preparation in Eng- 
lish, they ask at any rate a fair proficiency in English composition. 
Most of the specimen papers in the bulletin say as plainly as possible 
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to the secondary schools, ‘Send us candidates who can write well. 
We agree to draw the subjects from books which they are supposed to 
have read.” And I venture the assertion that there are very few col- 
leges in this country which condition a candidate in English if his 
paper shows that he knows how to express himself well in writing. | 
say this with a full knowledge. of the large number of technical and 
minute queries to be found in those same specimen papers. 

I believe that it will be best for the schools and best for the colleges 
to make a fair proficiency in composition the leading aim of the mini- 
mum requirement in English. Let the classics prescribed be used 
with this one thing in view, to encourage written and oral expression, 
to afford a large amount of practice under sparing criticism, until good 
habits of expression are secured. The common way of treating the 
prescribed books is not calculated either to foster a love of reading or 
to help the pupil to power in composition. We begin all to soon the 
intensive study of literature; we begin our minute, word by word, 
examination of these books before we have created an interest in the 
story or the message which they convey. Our microscopic examina- 
tion of the text reveals with monstrous clearness some things which 
even adult readers usually overlook, but it gives no connected vision 
of the whole, and with young pupils it kills interest in the subject- 
matter. The younger classes are not ready for the intensive study of 
these classics. There is no momentum in this minute and fidgety 
work. It cannot be undertaken with profit until a large amount of 
reading has been done and an interest in reading has been created. 
Put the work of the minimum requirement on the composition basis. 
Read the prescribed books for what they tell in the way of story and 
description. Let analysis stop when the natural divisions of the story 
and its larger structural elements have been discovered. And let all 
of the reading be utilized in daily composition work, oral and written, 
in reproduction of the reading, and on themes suggested by the read- 
ing, and based on the observation and experience of the pupil. In tiis 
way we shall secure what is most needed in the schools: practice in writ- 
ing talking, and reading aloud. Too many schools are assuming that 
if we only provide enough good reading, the power of expression will 
come somehow of itself. We might trust the silent influence of good 
reading to make good writers, if we had forty years at our disposal 
instead of four. The most difficult part of school work, the part which 
needs the most careful supervision and the most unremitting attention, 
we leave the most to chance. 
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If anyone objects that by this plan, composition work is over- 
emphasized, I reply that by this plan you will secure more thorough 
reading, and a greater amount and variety of reading, than you can 
possibly secure if you make minute literary analysis the end and aim 
of your work. That part of the resolution is true which says that, at 
the present time, literature is being studied at the expense of drill in 
the forms of expression. If any secondary school can afford to give 
to English what amounts to only two years of work four or five times 
a week, it will secure the best results, both for practical skill in writing 
and for the appreciation of literature by putting the work on the com- 
position basis. A pupil whose English work should stop here would 
have read a considerable number of books, not with the minuteness 
which delays and discourages at the outset but with a satisfactory 
rapidity. He would have read these books, not as specimens of liter- 
ary art but for the thought and meaning to be found in them. Being 
called on day by day to give expression to the ideas started by his read- 
ing, he would be afforded a large amount of practice in oral and writ- 
ten composition. This then, is the programme I propose for meeting 
the minimum requirement in English as it is prescribed at present. 
Its leading aim is proficiency in composition. It involves the exten- 
sive rather than the intensive study of the classics prescribed. It 
means two hours a week through four years, if a school is aiming 
merely to meet the minimum requirement. It means four hours for 
two years in those schools which have provided a full four years’ 
course in English. 

For the latter an advanced requirement in English should be pro- 
vided without delay, covering two years of work four or five class 
hours a week, with suitable admission credit annexed. Three-fourths 
of this requirement should be literature ; about one-fourth grammar 
rhetoric, and composition. The previous reading of the class would 
have prepared the way for the intensive study of literature, and the 
transition to this would now be easy and natural. In this advanced 
requirement the open list of books called for by the resolution would 
find a place. Here there should be ample scope for the individuality 
of the teacher. Whether the works chosen for study should be taken 
up historically by literary periods, or one literary species after another, 
should be determined by each school for itself. But the advanced 
requirement should stand for the systematic study of literary works as 
works of art; and its aim should be appreciation, with all that the term 
implies, rather than the practical aim of the minimum requirement. A 
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critical nomenclature for the intensive study of literature is a necessity, 
consequently a brief course in rhetorical terms and in the classification 
and characteristics of literary species should form a part of the advanced 
requirement. Furthermore, such an examination of literary forms as 
is here contemplated would require considerable attention to the lan- 
guage itself. The older ballads, Chaucer and Shakespeare, invite to 
some knowledge of historical grammar. Finally, there should be 
opportunity in these last years of the high school for theme work in 
argumentation and the more difficult forms of exposition, which are at 
present attempted too early in the course. 

The double requirement that I have outlined recognizes openly and 
publicly what we all know to be the fact. There are two classes of 
schools : those that barely meet the present English requirement and 
those that are able to accomplish considerably more. The colleges 
and especially the state universities cannot at present increase their 
demands in English without decreasing them in other subjects of 
study. We cannot secure four full years of English from enough 
schools to justify making this a fixed requirement for all. But we can 
and should recognize and encourage advanced work wherever it is 
done. A system of double requirements in all of the leading studies, 
coupled with a recognition of the substantial equality of studies, when 
thoroughly pursued, ought to bring about closer relations everywhere 
between the secondary schools and the colleges and universities. If, 
by the publication of a syllabus in English which has been advocated 
here, we show the way clearly and unmistakably, we may hasten the 
date when Shakespeare and Milton will be accorded as much attention 
in all schools as Homer and Vergil; Burke and Webster, as much as 
Cicero ; and perhaps even English composition may be cared for with as 
great solicitude as Latin, and Greek, and German composition are now. 

In France the study of the mother tongue occupies a full fifth of 
the school time. The French evidently do not believe that French 
can be mastered by studying almost anything in the world except 
French. American schools are surely coming to the same belief in 
regard to English. All of us believe with President Eliot that “the 
power to understand rightly and to use critically the mother tongue 
is the consummate flower of all education.” Yet I have sometimes won- 
dered if an educated Frenchman who should examine some of our 
school programmes would suspect us of entertaining this high senti- 
ment. JosePH V. DENNEY 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON ENG- 
LISH REQUIREMENTS’ 


THE Joint Committee comprises fifteen members, who represent 
the following associations: The Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations, the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North 
Central Association of Teachers of English, and the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern States. 

The membership of the committee is made up largely of college 
men, among whom may be mentioned Professors Briggs, of Harvard ; 
Cook, of Yale; Winchester, of Wesleyan; Stoddard, of New York 
University ; Carpenter, of Columbia; Scott, of Michigan; Cressy, of 
Oberlin; Baskerville, of Vanderbilt; and Henneman, of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. There are two representatives of the private 
endowed academies of the East, while the public high schools, which 
do the great bulk of the preparatory work of the country, have but 
one representative. 

The committee met in New York City May 31 and June 1, 1897. 
Its special work was the selection of a list of books for the years suc- 
ceeding 1900. 

At its opening session the committee was addressed by a number 
of prominent educators, who discussed the present system of require- 
ments, pointed out some of its defects, and suggested reforms and 
improvements. 

A strong pressure was brought to bear upon the committee from 
the beginning to prescribe an absolutely fixed list, which should remain 
unchanged from year to year. Urgent memorials to this intent were 
received from Massachusetts, and the New York regents’ office 
exerted its powerful influence in the same direction. The strongest 
argument in favor of the fixed list came from New England, where, in 
many sections, a free text-book law prevails. If the list is changed 
from year to year,school boards must be constantly buying new books 

* Presented at the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools, April 1, 1898. 
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and stacking away old books, which, although generally in good con- 
dition for further use, are no longer required. This demands a large 
and seemingly needless expenditure of public funds and very soon 
overcrowds the shelf and storage room of the school. 

The committee was also met frequently by the fallacious question : 
“If a book is satisfactory for 1898, why not, also, in 1900 or 1905?” 
This question was very hard for the advocates of the open list to meet, 
for there could evidently be but one answer to it, and that answer 
seemed conclusive and final, and yet it did not touch the main point 
of the contention at all. It was very hard to make the advocates of 
the fixed list see that the adoption of the open list would do away 
with all the difficulties which are inherent in the present system, much 
better than the fixed list, and that it would really involve but one 
peculiar difficulty of its own, and that could be encountered only by 
those colleges which do not admit candidates by certificate. 

The open list would meet the Massachusetts contention and also 
that of the New York regents far better than the fixed list which they 
demanded, for it would enable each school to select the list which was 
best fitted to its peculiar necessities, and then to retain it unchanged 
as long as seemed desirable. 

At the opening session a resolution was introduced which was 
identical in spirit with the one now under discussion at this meeting. 
It was carefully considered, and a growing sympathy with its pur- 
pose was developed. Yet, while admitting that its adoption would 
prove of real advantage to all schools, both secondary and advanced, 
the committee did not feel that the time had come to take this 
step, and accordingly adopted a list of books for the years 1901 and 
1902. 

The committee has been severely criticised in the West for refusing 
to adopt the open list, and I believe one state Has gone so far as to 
repudiate its requirements officially, yet I am convinced that no other 
action was reasonably open at the time. 

I advocated the open list as earnestly as I could, and regretted its 
rejection, but a careful study of the situation in the East has convinced 
me that the committee acted wisely. If it had adopted the open list 
it would have been repudiated by the eastern and middle states and 
would have lost its present powerful influence. The question of the 
open list is comparatively a new one, and it has not yet been suffi- 
ciently agitated and discussed to be clearly understood. In this 
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respect the West appears to be in advance of the East, and we must 
wait patiently for them to catch up. 

But the sentiment of the country is gradually crystallizing, and 
I believe that when the committee meets next year the situation 
will have changed so much that the open list may be adopted with 
safety. 

It must be admitted, however, that the new system presents one 
difficulty to the eastern colleges, which, however much we may belittle 
it, is, nevertheless, a serious obstacle to its adoption, and that is the 
difficulty of setting examinations in English when the list upon which 
the questions must be given includes from 100 to 150 books, any 
fifteen or twenty of which may be selected by the candidate. Until 
this problem can be successfully solved these institutions certainly will 
not consent to the change. 

I wish to say that the spirit of the committee is broad and pro- 
gressive, and that individually and collectively they stand ready to 
go forward just as far as the situation will permit. But it must be 
remembered that their function is a peculiarly delicate one. It is 
their business not only to harmonize and develop the relations 
between the secondary and higher institutions so far as English is 
concerned, but they must also legis!ate for four different sections of 
the country in which widely varying conditions and demands exist, 
and the situation is such that, in the end, the most substantially 
progressive policy is the one which at present seems the most con- 
servative. 

The list of books adopted for rgo1 and 1902 has been so widely 
published that it is not necessary to repeat it here. But few changes 
were made from the lists of the preceding years. Zhe Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe, Palamon and Arcite, and the Plague in London were 
thrown out, and Milton’s A/inor Poems were substituted for Paradise 
Lost. 

These additions to the standard requirements were made: 


1. The following sentence was inserted after the statement of the require- 


ments for reading : 

“In preparation for this part of the requirement it is important that the 
candidate shall have been instructed in the fundamental principles of 
rhetoric.” 

2. That the following sentence be inserted after the statement of the 
requirements for study : 
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“In addition the candidate may be required to answer questions involv- 
ing the essentials of English grammar and on the leading facts in those 
periods of English literary history to which the prescribed books belong.” 


In formulating these statements the committee would expressly 
disclaim any reactionary tendency. They would not approve of any 
return to the study of formal or technical grammar and rhetoric, or 
English literature from a text-book, but they feel that there is a cer- 
tain groundwork of facts and principles in each of these branches 
which is essential to the proper study of literary masterpieces, and 
these they would emphasize. 

A very general demand had been made that the committee inter- 
pret its requirements so that there might be no doubt as to their scope 
and purpose. To this end a subcommittee was appointed to consider 
the matter and to report to an adjourned meeting to be held in 
December in Philadelphia. At this meeting the following interpreta- 
tory statement was issued after long and careful consideration : 


Voted that the conference recommends: 

1. That English be studied throughout the primary and secondary-school 
courses, and, when possible, for at least three periods a week during the four 
years of the high-school course. 

2. That the prescribed books be regarded as a basis for such wider 
courses of English study as the schools may arrange for themselves. 

3. That where careful instruction in idiomatic translation is not given, 
supplementary work to secure an equivalent training in diction and in sen- 
tence structure be offered throughout the high-school courses. 

4. That a certain amount of outside reading, chiefly of poetry, fiction, 
biography, and history, be encouraged throughout the entire school course. 

5. That definite instruction be given in the choice of words, in the 
structure of sentences and paragraphs, and in the single forms of narration, 
description, exposition, and argument. Such instruction should begin early 
in the high-school course. 

6. That systematic training in speaking and writing English be given 
throughout the entire school course. That, in the high school, subjects for 
compositions be taken, partly from the prescribed books, and partly from the 
student’s own thought and experience. 

7. That each of the books prescribed for study be taught with refer- 
ence to: 

a) The language, including the meaning of words and sentences, the 
important qualities of style, and the important allusions. 

6) The plan of the work, z. ¢., its structure and method. 
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c) The place of the work in literary history, the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, and the life of its author. 

That all details be studied, not as ends in themselves, but as means to a 
comprehension of the whole. 


The problem which confronts the committee is one of deep signifi- 
cance. It implies something more than the selection of a number of 
books or the laying down of certain specific requirements. 

School work in English should be so arranged and conducted as to 
produce three general results: facility in expression, and interpreta- 
tion; the introduction to a comprehensive, systematic, and, to some 
extent, a critical knowledge of English literature; and finally, and, 
perhaps, most important, the establishment of a bond of interest and 
sympathy between the student and the literary spirit of his race which 
shall be to him forever a source of joy and inspiration to high 
endeavor. 

These elements of the problem are no less important for students 
who go out into the world from the high schools than for those who 
go on into the college and university. Therefore, in the shaping of 
courses the committee must legislate for both classes. 

Nor will the adoption of the open list fully solve this problem. 
One step more must be taken, and that one is probably the most diffi- 
cult, as it is the most important of all. Before this step can be taken 
certain questions must be answered with reference to the specific con- 
ditions involved. Is there a basic principle which underlies the 
development of human thought? Has English literature passed 
through an evolutionary process, or has it been largely the product of 
fortuitous circumstances ?_ Have its periods of rapid development and 
of apparent stagnation or decline been determined by fixed laws? In 
short, is it possible to discover a principle of growth which directs the 
life currents of our literature and gives to them expansive force? If 
so, no course of study is ideal until this principle is recognized in its 
constitution and method. Moreover, some guiding principle must be 
discovered and applied or we shall very soon reach the limit of our 
progress in the teaching of English literature, and that limit will be 
very far below the ideal. 

One more element of this problem must engage the attention of 
all thoughful teachers, and that is the correlation of this subject with 
the rest of the curriculum, so that it may not be an excrescence or an 
isolated branch without harmonious relationships, but that it may take 
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its place as an integral part of all systems of training and culture, not 
only as a recognized member of the community of culture subjects, 
but as so intertwined and correlated with all the rest that it shall lend 
of its inspiration to them all, and from each derive a portion of its 
strength. This, then, is one of the great problems which confronts 
all English teachers and school officers, and the Joint Committee 


stands ready to do its utmost to secure its solution. 
C. W. FRENCH 
ParK HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicago 


REPORT ON STATE SUPERVISION OF DEGREE-CON- 
FERRING INSTITUTIONS * 


THE committee appointed to consider the question of possible legis- 
lation regulating the granting of academic degrees, submit the following 
report: The committee was appointed at a meeting of the association 
held in Chicago, April 4, 1896. (See Proceedings for 1896, p. 49.) 

President Angell, who was made chairman of the committee, was 
unable to meet with it a year ago, and during the present year has 
been absent from the country, having been accredited as minister from 
the United States to Turkey. The committee greatly regrets that it 
has been deprived of his assistance and counsel respecting the impor- 
tant question submitted to it. 

At the meeting last year, held on February 13, an informal report 
was submitted for the committee, the report being confined, however, 
to a statement of the existing law as to the incorporation and powers 
of educational institutions in the states represented in the association. 
(See Proceedings for 1897, p. 121.) The committee was continued 
and instructed to report at this meeting. 

The agitation thus initiated with a view of securing legislation in 
favor of state control over academic degrees in the states represented 
in the association, has led to a consideration of the general subject in 
other educational bodies. At the meeting of the National Educational 
Association held in Milwaukee last year, the subject was discussed in 
the department of higher education and the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the state should exercise supervision over degree-confer- 
ring institutions through some properly constituted tribunal having power to 
fix a minimum standard of requirements for admission to, or graduation from, 
such institutions, and with the right to deprive of the degree-conferring 
power such institutions not conforming to the standard so prescribed. (Pro- 
ceedings of N. E. A., 1897, p. 700.) 


The Section on Legal Education, of the American Bar Association, 


? Presented to the North Central Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
April 1, 1898, by President Henry Wade Rogers, Northwestern University. 
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at a meeting held at Cleveland, Ohio, in August, 1897, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Section of Legal Education recommends the Ameri- 
can Bar Association to adopt the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Bar Association disapproves the policy 
which now generally prevails in the several states and which makes it possi- 
ble for persons to organize law schools and confer degrees without reference 
to the length of course of study or the qualifications required for admission 
and graduation of students, and that this association believes that the degree- 
conferring power should be subject to strict state supervision to be exercised 
in a manner somewhat similar to that which is exercised by the regents of 
the University of New York ; and, 

Resolved further, That this association emphatically disapproves of the 
conferring by law schools of the Ph.D. degree, or any other than the strictly 
law degree. 


Mr. Freeman, the English historian and Oxford professor, has said 
that a degree ought to be something like knighthood in old times, a 
badge of scholarship which should enable a man to take his place 
among scholars in any land to which he may come. The conditions 
under which degrees are conferred in the United States are such, that 
a degree in this country signifies not much of anything unless it is 
known from what institution it came. That it ought to be a badge of 
scholarship, and that it is not because of the state of our laws, is the 
reason why this committee was appointed. 

The following extract, taken from an address delivered last year 
by one of the members of the committee’ at the meeting of the 
National Educational Association, is incorporated in this report : 


In this country it is usual to provide in the state constitutions that the 
legislatures shall pass no special act conferring corporate powers, but shall 
provide by general laws for the organization of corporations. The practice 
is, therefore, to enact a general law which commonly provides that any three 
or five persons may be incorporated as a college or university, on filing in 
the proper office, a certificate stating the name, object, number of trustees, 
and place of location of the institution, and that it shall have power to grant 
such literary honors and degrees as are usually conferred by such institutions. 
In some states the degree power is granted without any restrictions, while in 
a few instances, as in Michigan and Minnesota, it is given, provided “the 
course of study to be pursued in such institutions is in all respects as thor- 
ough and comprehensive as is usually pursued in similar institutions of the 


* The address of President Rogers. 
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United States.” This last provision is very well in theory, but in prac- 
tice does not always afford that protection against abuses which it was 
intended to secure. 

Under laws like these, institutions are incorporated as colleges and uni- 
versities that are without endowment, and in not a few instances are per- 
mitted to confer degrees, although the conditions prescribed for graduation 
are not higher than those prescribed for admission by institutions of high 
rank. Institutions whose total endowment is not equal to the necessities of 
an academy of the first rank, presume to confer the doctorate of philosophy 
on non-resident students, and have more candidates enrolled for that degree 
than they have college students in actual attendance. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The causes of professional and of academic education both suffer from 
the want of adequate state supervision. Professional schools have been 
established, generally in the large cities, which are governed by purely com- 
mercial standards. We have in this country schools of law, medicine, den- 
tistry, and pharmacy, that appear to be organized and conducted for the pur- 
pose of making money. They are stock corporations, the stock being gen- 
erally held by members of the teaching force, the teachers being chosen, not 
for their fitness for any particular chair, but because of their willingness and 
ability to put up the money that is needed. The shorter the course of 
study, the cheaper the class of teachers; the less expended for books and 
apparatus, and the easier it is made to be admitted and graduated, the greater 
the number of students becomes and the larger the amount of dividends paid. 
Men who make merchandise of professional education have low professional 
and scholastic ideas. They are inclined to receive all students who apply 
for admission, without regard to their previous preparation or their moral 
character. They allow the students thus admitted to continue in their school 
without being concerned greatly as to the manner in which they apply them- 
selves to study. They graduate them after an attendance for the allotted 
period, without scrutinizing too closely the extent of their ignorance, and con- 
fer upon them a degree which in theory is supposed to stand for high attain- 
ments. This sort of thing, impossible in Europe, should be made impossible 
in America. Such a condition of affairs is demoralizing beyond question. 
The tendency of it is all in the direction of low standards. It destroys the 
value of degrees. It imposes on the public a class of educational charlatans, 
and works injury to the students whom it falsely pretends to educate. It 
multiplies the difficulties in the way of those institutions that are endeavoring 
to do their work according to the highest standards. A faculty of law, or 
medicine, or dentistry, or pharmacy, that is conducting a school on any such 
basis as that ascribed, ought not to have authority to confer degrees. There 
should be no hesitancy in declaring that the interests of education, and there- 
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fore the interests of the public, require that when the state does not exercise 
a power of supervision and does not establish a minimum standard of admis- 
sion and graduation, it should withhold from every stock company the power 
of conferring degrees. 


The committee desires to endorse the views above expressed, and 
to state the conviction that the time has come in America when. the 
laissez faire policy which is responsible for the existing abuses that 
characterize our educational affairs should be abandoned. 

In this connection your attention is directed to the law of New 
York, and to that of Pennsylvania, on the subject under consideration : 


These states have set an example which ought to be followed by other 
American states. The legislature of New York, at its first session after the 
close of the Revolutionary War, created the University of New York, and 
placed the same in the control of a board of regents, composed of men of 
the highest character and distinction. The University of New York is not a 
teaching body. It includes and has supervision over all the colleges and 
academies of the state, although each has its own board of trustees for the 
management of its individual affairs. The regents of the University of New 
York are elected by the legislature of the state, and no person can be at the 
same time a regent of the university and a trustee or officer of any one of the 
colleges or academies of the state. The laws of New York confer upon the 
regents authority to incorporate universities, colleges, academies, and other 
educational institutions, with such powers and subject to such limitations and 
restrictions “as the regents may prescribe in conformity to law.” They are 
also given the right, for sufficient cause, to suspend or revoke the charter of 
any educational institution. Under a law passed in 1892 it is provided 
that — 

‘No institution shall be given power to confer degrees in this state unless 
it shall have resources of at least $500,000; and no institution for higher 
education shall be incorporated without suitable provision, approved by the 
regents, for buildings, furniture, educational equipment, and proper main- 
tenance.” 

Under the ordinances of the university it has, however, been provided 
that “if the regents are satisfied that public interests will be promoted by 
such incorporation, that suitable provision has been made for buildings, 
furniture, educational equipment, and proper maintenance, and that the 
institution has resources of at least $100,000 if it is a college, $50,000 if an 
academy,” then a charter may be issued to it. But institutions incorporated 
under this provision are not given degree-conferring-powers. 

The state of Pennsylvania has recently followed the example of her sister 
state. In 1895 the legislature of that commonwealth passed an act creating 
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a college and university council and conferred upon it full authority to decide 
upon the advisability of chartering new institutions. No institution can now 
be chartered in that state with power to confer .degrees unless its assets 
amount to $500,000 for the exclusive purpose of promoting instruction, and 
unless the faculty consists of at least six regular professors, who devote all 
their time to the instruction of its college or university classes. The council 
has adopted uniform entrance requirements, which are obligatory as a mini- 
mum on all the collegiate institutions of the state. And no baccalaureate 
degree in arts, science, philosophy, or literature can now be conferred by any 
institution in the state on any student who has not completed a college or 
university course covering four years. 


The committee desires to condemn with the utmost severity a state 
of the laws which makes possible the existence of such an institution as 
the National University of Chicago, whose proceedings have been 
denounced in the British Parliament, and in the press of the United 
States. In like manner the committee condemns a condition that 
makes it possible for a law school to confer the purely academic degree 
of Ph.D, or for an agricultural college to give the degree of D.D.— 
things as utterly improper as it would be for a veterinary college to 
assume to confer the degree of Bachelor of Arts. . The state of the 
law on this subject brings reproach upon our educational system, and 
is highly discreditable. The value of our academic degrees is greatly 
impaired both at home and abroad by the total lack of any supervision 
by the state over our degree-conferring institutions, and which makes 
it possible for institutions doing preparatory work to confer the high- 
est academic degrees. The time has come when this condition of 
affairs should be brought to an end, and when an appeal should be 
made to our legislative bodies to reform the laws in a manner that will 
make impossible the longer continuance of the abuses which now 
exist. 

The committee does not believe that any valid objection can be made 
against the constitutionality of the legislation which it is about to 
recommend. ‘The legislation proposed does not involve the principle 
that legislative power cannot be delegated. A legislature does not 
delegate legislative power when it passes a general law providing that 
a certain number of individuals may incorporate an educational insti- 
tution, and exercise the degree-conferring power. The question 
whether the individuals who so incorporate shall or shall not confer 
degrees is left to the individuals themselves to decide. In deciding 
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that question for themselves no one would for a moment suppose that 
they were engaged in an act of legislation. In the same way the 
legislature may create an educational commission and confer upon 
it the right to determine the question which is, under existing legisla- 
tion, left to the decision of the incorporators of educational institutions. 
“Cannot the legislature,” asks the New York Court of Appeals, “confer 
upon a commission the power, upon the application of individuals, to 
make the same determination for the individuals which they could 
make for themselves?” The question thus asked was answered by 
the court in the affirmative. This is the very principle that is involved 
in the legislation proposed by the committee. 
The committee submits the following recommendations. 


1. That in each state represented in the association an effort be made at 
the earliest oppurtunity to establish by law a body to be known as “The 
Educational Commission of --—————”’ (inserting the name of the state). 

2. That the commission be composed of not less than six members nor 
more than nine. 

3. That the members of the commission be appointed by the governor 
and confirmed by the senate. That no person be eligible to appointment on 
the commission who is a member of the faculty, or board of trustees, or other 
governing body, of any educational institution within the state. And that 
membership in the commission be forfeited zfso facto if at any time subsequent 
to the appointment aforesaid the person so appointed becomes connected with 
any educational institution in the manner above mentioned. 

4. That the members of the commission hold office for a period of not 
less than six years. And that the term of office be so arranged that not more 
than one third shall retire in any one year. 

5. That institutions hereafter incorporated shall derive the degree-con- 
ferring power from the commission, and not otherwise. That institutions 
heretofore incorporated and which now possess the degree-conferring power, 
may continue to exercise the same unless deprived of the right so to do by 
the commission on the ground that the institution affected falls below the 
standard which the commission has established. 

6. That the commission shall not grant the degree-conferring power to 
any institution incorporated as a business enterprise, or to anyone in which 
any part of the assets or income can be divided among stockholders, or to 
any institution having lower requirements for admission or graduation than 
the minimum standard therefor established by the commission, or to any 
institution hereafter established as a college or university unless. its produc- 
tive endowment shall amount to at least $100,000. 

7. The commission shall not confer the degree-conferring power upon any 
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institution until such institution has applied therefor in writing, and accom- 
panied the application with the sworn statement of the president and treasurer 
as to the amount of its productive endowment, the provision made for build- 
ings, furniture, apparatus, and the requirements for admission and gradua- 
tion. 

8. The commission shall have the right, after having given reasonable 
notice, to withdraw the degree-conferring power from any institution upon 
which it has conferred it, whenever an institution fails to meet the condi- 
tions necessary to justify the granting of the power in the first instance. 

g. The commission may require any institution to which it has granted 
the degree-conferring power, to report under oath to it, at such times as it 
may designate upon such matters as it deems necessary, to unable it to exer- 
cise intelligently the powers reposed in it. And the failure of an institution to 
report within a reasonable time and in a satisfactory manner, shall justify the 
commission in withdrawing from an institution, so offending, its degree-con- 
ferring power. 

1o. Any institution which exercises the degree-conferring power contrary 
to the provisions hereinbefore set forth, shall forfeit its right to exist as an 
educational institution, and it shall be the duty of the law officers of the state 
to wind up its affairs. And the members of a board of trustees so offending 
shall be individually liable to fine, or imprisonment, or both, according to the 
discretion of the court. 


These recommendations are submitted in the belief that a law 
embodying them would be just and proper. They are made with full 
knowledge of the difficulty that would be encountered in any attempt 
that might be made to adopt a law of this kind. A reform so funda- 
mental is not to be accomplished in a Gay. But in time it can be 
done. Meanwhile public opinion should be created favorable thereto. 
To that end let there be agitation and an exposure of the abuses that 
discredit American degrees at home and abroad. 

HENRY WADE Rocers, Northwestern University. 
F. H. Snow, the University of Kansas. 

R. H. Jesse, the University of the State of Missouri. 
JosEPH SwalINn, the Indiana University. 

GeorGE E. MacLean, the University of Nebraska. 
A. S. DRAPER, the University of Illinois. 

F. Stocum, Colorado College. 

GEorGE A. Gates, Iowa College. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES" 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Il. THE ACADEMIC 


THOMAS JEFFERSON in 1779 introduced into the general assembly of 
Virginia a bill for acomprehensive scheme of education. He proposed. 
the establishment of an elementary school in each hundred, a grammar 
school or academy in each county, and the making of William and 
Mary College the capstone of the system. In each school of the 
hundred “the best and most promising genius” was to be annually 
selected, to receive free tuition in the nearest grammar school. One- 
third of these were to be dismissed after one year. ‘The rest were to 
remain a second year, and then all were to be dismissed “‘save one 
only, the best in genius and disposition, who should be at liberty to 
continue there four years longer on the public foundation, and shall 
thenceforward be deemed a senior.” After this system was once under 
way, there would be each year as many of these picked pupils as there 
were grammar schools in the state, who had just completed a grammar 
school course of six years. One half of this number were then to be 
sent out as teachers for the grammar schools ; the other and brighter 
half were to be given a three-year course at William and Mary’s Col- 
lege. Some of these ideas were embodied in the law of 1796. But 
that law left it to the justices of the several counties to inaugurate 
schools ; and the whole plan fell in consequence to the ground. If 
Jefferson’s idea had been carried out, it would have opened up to every 
boy in Virginia, no matter how poor, the possibility of securing a well- 
rounded, collegiate education. In 1810 Virginia laid the foundations 
of a Literary Fund. Albemarle Academy was incorporated in 1803. 
Before it could be opened as an academy, however, it was expanded 
into Central College, in 1815; and this in turn became in 1819 
the University of Virginia (first opened to students in 1825.) ‘This 
institution received a large measure of assistance from the Literary 
Fund. The several bills proposed in the Virginia legislature in the 

‘Copyright, 1897, by Elmer E. Brown. 
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course of the movement toward the establishment of the University 
present a highly interesting view of the attempt that was making, in the 
second decade of the present century, to establish a comprehensive 
state system of public instruction.’ “ After a long and patient discus- 
sion and investigation, it was decided not to interfere with education, 
except in the points where it could not be safely left to individual 
enterprise, viz.,in the case of persons too poor to pay for it themselves, 
and in that where the expense and magnitude of the subject defied 
individual enterprise, as in the case of a university.* This is not the 
only instance. in which provision for public education has slighted in a 
marked degree the intermediate stage of the system, that occupied by 
the secondary school. 

In spite of the poor success of early efforts, Maryland in colonial 
times had persevered in the establishment of grammar schools in the 
several counties. The history of fifteen of these schools has been 
traced. These schools, like those of other colonies, seem to have 
degenerated as the revolutionary time approached, and their funds 
were variously employed. “Of the fifteen foundations for seéondary 
education in colonial times, seven went to institutions of the same 
grade, four to institutions for higher education, one to an institution 
for elementary education, and two to the support of the poor.”* The 
seven which went to institutions of the same grade resulted, after 
various combinations, in the establishment of five county academies, 
viz., Charlotte Hall, 1774; Lower Marlborough Academy, 1778 (the 
first incorporated academy in the state); Anne Arundel County School, 
continued by act of 1795; Washington Academy, 1804 (it had been 
incorporated in 1779); Union Academy, 1812. Two of the remaining 
county schools were united in Washington College in 1782; and King 
William’s School was merged in St. John’s College in 1785.5 In the 

™See ADAMS, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, chap. v. 

2 Jefferson and Cabell Correspondence, 33. Quoted by BLACKMAR, Zhe History 


of Federal and State aid to Higher Education, p. 174. 

3 By Professor Basil Sollers. See STEINER, History of Education in Maryland, 
chap. ii. 

4 Idem, p. 42. 

5So in Professor Sollers’ account. Dr. Blackmar gives the date as 1784, of. cit. 
p- 185. Professor Watts, in his account of Washington College, calls attention to the 
evidence that the language of its charter was based on that of the charter granted to 
the College of Philadelphia in 1755. This charter of Washington College became in 
turn the model for that of St. John’s college and other colleges since founded in Mary- 
land. STEINER, of. ci/., p. 42, footnote. 
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same year that the latter institution was founded, there was established 
the University of Maryland, consisting of these two colleges, Washing- 
ton on the Eastern Shore and St. John’s on the Western Shore. These 
colleges received substantial state aid, which was to have been perpetual. 
But here as in New York the colleges and academies were regarded as 
having interests opposed one to the other. In 1798* a part of the 
state moneys were withdrawn from the annual grant to Washington 
College, and devoted to the support of five academies. This was the 
beginning of a policy of state aid to secondary schools in the counties 
which has been continued in Maryland down to the present time. In 
1805 the donations to the colleges were wholly discontinued. By 1812 
the ideal of one academy to each county was practically reached. At 
a later time, 1825 and thereafter, the interests of the primary schools 
were in turn pitted against those of the academies. The effort to break 
down the state support of the academies was however unsuccessful. 
Such support was continued until 1865, when the moneys employed for 
that purpose were consolidated in a “ high school fund.” 

The decline of the grammar schools of Massachusetts toward the 
close of the colonial period has been noted in a former article. After 
the Revolution, the high standard set by the early colonists was grad- 
ually lowered in the school law of the state. In 1789, if the old law had 
been strictly complied with, two hundred and thirty of the Massachusetts 
towns, out of a total of two hundred and sixty-five, would have been 
compelled to support grammar schools. In that year a general school 
law was passed, in which the old requirement of a grammar school in 
each town of one hundred families was changed to a requirement of 
one in each town of two hundred families. By this change one hun- 
dred and twenty of those two hundred and thirty towns were released 
from the obligation to maintain such schools.* 

In 1824 another change was made, relieving all towns of less than 
five thousand inhabitants from the obligation to support a school of 
secondary grade. There were at that time only seven towns in the 
state having the required population of five thousand. 

The letting down of the requirements in regard to grammar schools 
may have been partly due in 1789, and was probably due in large 
measure in 1824, to the upgrowth of the new academies. 

*I take it that the date 1794 given in Dr. Blackmar’s account, of. ci¢., p. 186, is 


merely a misprint for 1798. I have not had access to the original statute. 
? MARTIN, Zhe Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System, p. 85. 
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After endowing seven’ individual academies with grants of public 
lands, Massachusetts adopted in 1797 a general policy with reference 
to such grants. This policy was embodied in the following principles: 


First, that no academy (at least not already erected) ought to be encour- 
aged by government, unless it have a neighborhood to support it of at least 
thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, not accommodated in any manner by any 
other academies, by any college or school answering the purpose of an acad- 
emy; secondly, that every such portion. of the commonwealth ought to be 
considered as equally entitled to grants of state lands to those institutions, in 
aid of private donations ; and thirdly, that no state lands ought to be granted 
to any academy, but in aid of permanent funds; secured by towns and indi- 
vidual donors ; and therefore, previous to any such grant of state lands, evi- 
dence ought to be produced that such funds are legally secured, at least 
adequate to erect and repair the necessary buildings, to support the corpora- 
tion, to procure and preserve such apparatus and books as may be necessary, 
and to pay a part of the salaries of the preceptors. 


The eight academies then in existence which had received no state 
endowment, and the four or five more that were necessary to make one 
for every 25,000 of the population, were then to receive each one-half 
township of unappropriated lands in “the district of Maine.’”’* With 
characteristic devotion to local self government, Massachusetts pro- 
posed no further state control of those schools which she thus liberally 
endowed. *By 1840 there were more than fifty incorporated academies 
in the state. 

Pennsylvania, having extended financial aid in an irregular way for 
many years, in 1838 adopted a general system of state support for her 
colleges and academies. When this liberal policy was discontinued, 
in 1843, there were nine colleges, including the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, sixty-four academies, and thirty-seven female seminaries which 
were receiving such assistance. The total annual expenditure for this 
purpose rose from $7990 in 1838 to $48,298.31 in 1843.2 In a 
recent letter, the principal of the Central High School of Philadelphia 
refers to “the old academies, begun by the Scotch-Irish ministers, and 
continued until 1843 with state aid, when the new school law swept 
them away, to our very great injury.’’* 

* Four of these were in Maine, viz., those mentioned in Winterbotham’s View. 

?BARNARD’S American Journal of Education, Vol. XXX, pp. 58-59. 

3 WICKERSHAM, /istory of Education in Pennsylvania, p. 369. 


4 Letter from R. E. THoMPsoN, March 4, 1896. 
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The newer states, which were coming into being while these events 
were in progress, naturally followed the lead of the older communities. 
We have seen that Maine, while yet under the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts, had four academies, incorporated and endowed with public 
lands. 

Tennessee, while yet a part of North Carolina, saw the establish- 
ment of Davidson Academy‘ at Nashville (incorporated in 1785), 
which grew at length into the University of Nashville. This academy 
was endowed with 240 acres of land in the immediate vicinity of 
Nashville. In 1806 Congress granted certain lands to the State of 
Tennessee for the encouragement of education. This grant included 
100,000 acres for the use of two colleges, 100,000 acres for the use of 
academies, one in each county,.and 640 acres in every six miles square 
for the use of schools.* Dr. Blackmar quotes the preamble of an act 
passed in 1817 by the legislature of Tennessee, which reads as follows : 
‘Institutions of learning, both academies and colleges, should ever be 
under the fostering care of this legislature, and in their connection 
with each other form a complete system of education.” 

The beginnings of secondary education in Kentucky have been 
described so concisely by Dr. Blackmar that we cannot do better than 
to take the passage in its entirety: 


As early as 1792, the year of Kentucky’s admission to the Union, we find 
the legislature authorizing Salem Academy to raise five hundred dollars by a 
lottery. The policy of the state, thus early indicated, comes out more 
strongly in the acts of 1798. In February of that year, six thousand acres 
of land, free from taxes, were granted to each of six academies and semi- 
naries, and all unappropriated lands, south of the Cumberland River and east 
of Obey’s River, were reserved for future appropriation to seminaries of 
learning. Soon afterward Jefferson Seminary was authorized to raise five 
thousand dollars by a lottery, and in December nineteen academies were 
chartered, each to have six thousand acres of land and the privilege of rais- 
ing not more than one thousand dollars by a lottery. The land thus granted 
was to be inalienable. By subsequent acts each county in the state received 
six thousand acres for a county academy.‘ 


The article on “Common Schools and Public Instrcution,” in the 


* Martin Academy in Washington county seems to have been incorporated at the 
same time.— American Journal of Education, Vol. XXIV, p. 320. 

? BLACKMAR, of. cit., pp. 262, 263. MERRIAM, Higher Education in Tennessee, 
pp. 20, 21. 

3 OP. cit., 265. 4 Op. cit., p. 258. 
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American Journal of Education, states that upward of thirty academies 
and seminaries were incorporated in Kentucky from 1783 to 1798." 

The American Quarterly Register for May 1833, represents the 
literary fund of Kentucky as amounting at that date to $140,917.44.” 

The Ohio University at Athens, which was opened in 1809, seems to 
have been at the outset an academy, and was known by that name. After 
college classes were organized, the academy was continued as a prepar- 
atory department. Within the first fifteen years of the present century 
academies were opened at Dayton, Salem, Galliopolis, Steubenville, 
and a number of other Ohio towns. 

The first academies in Alabama came into existence before the 
region now embraced in that state had been erected into the territory 
of Alabama. The first institution of. this grade to be incorporated 
was the Washington Academy at Saint Stephens, which received its 
charter in 1811. The following year the Green Academy at Hunts- 
ville was incorporated, and in 1814 these two institutions received an 
appropriation of $1000 from the territorial treasury of Mississippi.’ 
Another academy at Saint Stephens was incorporated in 1818. 

During its first forty years of statehood, Alabama saw the rise of a 
goodly number of secondary schools within her borders. Her schools 
for girls attained a high reputation. Among them the Alabama 
Female Institute is mentioned with especial praise. This school was 
conducted by Mrs. S. M. Stafford, who had been educated at Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary.“ Among schools for boys, one of the most 
famous was Professor Tutwiler’s Greene Springs School, which gained 
the common designation of ‘The Rugby of the South.” This strong 
institution was in existence, with some little interruption, from 1847 
to 1884; and throughout that long period was under the direct con- 
trol of Henry Tutwiler, who had previously served for fifteen years as 
a professor in the University of Alabama.‘ 

The constitution for the State of Indiana adopted in 1816 con- 
tained the far-sighted provision that “it shall be the duty of the 
general assembly, as soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by 
law for a general system of education, ascending in regular gradation 
from township schools to a State University wherein tuition shall be 
gratis and equally open to all.” In 1818 the governor of the state 


* Op. cit., Vol. XXIV, p. 253. *P. 329. 
3 CLARK, History of Education in Alabama, p. 27. 
4 Idem, p. 213. 5 Jdem, pp. 205-211. 
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was empowered by law to appoint a “seminary trustee”’ for each 
county. In 1820 a “State Seminary” was chartered at Bloomington. 
Out of this State Seminary has grown the present State University of 
Indiana. No county seminary was established until 1825, when one 
was opened at Liberty, in Union county. A general law of the year 
1831 provided for the establishment of a seminary in each county. In 
all, twenty-four of these county seminaries were incorporated, between 
the years 1825 and 1843. Dr. Woodburn speaks of these institutions 
in the following words: 


These old seminaries gradually disappeared after the passage of the first 
school law under the new constitution. The free public high schools have 
succeeded to their places. In their day they served an excellent, we may 
even say indispensable, purpose. They raised the educational standard of 
the state, they educated teachers, they brought the advantages of education 
within reach of a majority of the people, and in demonstrating the great 
benefits therefrom they made possible the movement for universal schools. 
They were the main reliance for the education of the people for a quarter of 
a century. They are to be assigned a respectable place in the story of 
Indiana schools, and their influence is yet felt in the educational forces of the 
state, not only in the work of a few of their number which still survive, but 
in the impressions left by the many which have long since suspended their 
operation.' 

At the same time that these county seminaries were building, 
various towns and cities and religious denominations were securing 
charters for other ‘ seminaries” and “academies.” No less than 
thirty-seven such institutions were incorporated in the state up to and 
including the year 1850. An interesting system of secondary schools 
is that built up by the Friends, who, it is stated, now maintain nine 
academies in Indiana and adjoining states, all of them tributary to 
Earlham College. 

ELMER E. BRowN 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


(To be continued) 


* WoopDBuRN, Higher Education in Indiana, pp. 46, 47. 
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Bennett's Cicero. 


PROFESSOR BENNETT of Cornell University, has completed his work 
for the Students’ Series of Latin Classics by the publication of an edi- 
tion of the Zaelius de Amicitia. ‘That it is intended to bind ultimately 
with his Cato Maior de Senectute, previously published, the repetition 
of the preface and much of the introduction to the latter volume suf- 
ficiently indicates. This piece of work is worthy of notice in the 
SCHOOL REVIEW, inasmuch as it is likely to appeal peculiarly to school 
men. Cicero’s essays on Age and on Friendship are read either in 
the first year of the college course, or in the secondary school, and any 
edition should meet primarily the needs of the second stage of Latin 
study, the stage of the attempt to read the language understandingly 
and, above all, rapidly. It little matters whether the book be used in 
the school or in the college, for the schoolboy is not transmuted by 
the fire of the entrance examination intoascholar. The text-books to 
which he is introduced at this time are often unintelligible to him; we 
could instance an edition of the Latin author read first in the freshmen 
year, which contains in its commentary the essence of German philo- 
logical study of the peculiarities of that author’s style and diction. 
Professor Bennett, however, sees clearly what our schools need, and 
with unique singleness of purpose sets himself to supply that need. 
It is indeed a noteworthy fact that the Latin books which have been 
most serviceable to American schools, have come, in great measure, 
from teachers in the universities. This is doubtless due in part to the 
poor equipment of the past, and perhaps of the present generation of 
teachers in the secondary schools, but more especially to their unfor- 
tunate lack of leisure for scholarly work, and to something wanting to 
their position as educational leaders. 

Professor Bennett’s introductions consist each of five short sections : 

*M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Maior de Senectute, with notes by Charles E. Bennett. 
Leach, Shewell,and Sanborn. JZ. Tudli Ciceronis Laelius de Amicitia, by same editor 
and publishers. 
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1. Time of Composition; 2. Atticus; 3. Occasion of the Dialogue ; 
its Dramatic Date; 4. The Interlocuiorsis; 5. Ennius (de Sev.) and 
Scipio (de Am.). In the notes the student is given only such assist- 
ance as he is likely to need to understand the text, that is to say, the 
meaning of the Latin itself and the pertinency of the allusions. There 
is no labored show of erudition, no enthusiastic digression of scholar- 
ship. The commentary on each chapter is headed by an analysis of 
the contents of the chapter, and translations are frequent. The ren- 
derings are forthe most part both happy and helpful. They evidently 
aim to improve by example the students’ translation English. We 
say “evidently,” but we are not certain that the student himself will 
in many cases see more than the availability of a good translation, for 
although the attempt to produce the effect of the Latin order and the 
like will be obvious to the well-trained teacher, the average student 
will see only the phenomenon, and not the law. In some few places 
the pedagogical purpose of the rendering is not clear to ourselves ; 
¢. g., senes illos, “those famous old men,” seems only to emphasize a 
most elementary matter. 

One feature of the commentary will certainly commend itself to a 
large number of teachers, among whom Mr. Collar might be singled 
out as likely to be especially pleased. The references to the grammar 
are few— and it should be mentioned that Allen and Greenough’s, and 
Harkness’ grammars are cited as well as the editor’s. The syntax is 
not, however, altogether slighted, for the construction is often named 
and sometimes described. With the multiplication of grammars this 
method will probably prove the more economical of space; as it cer- 
tainly is the more economical of the editor’s time. For ourselves, we 
cannot see why it should not be all-sufficient when the grammatical 
point involved needs explanation preliminary to the recitation. The 
name, when not enough of itself, will direct to the index of the par- 
ticular manual in the hands of the student. There is in the commen- 
tary still another departure from tradition, the omission of all illustra- 
tive citations from the literature, except that in the de Am. there are 
frequent citations of the de Sex. It must be granted that the student 
seldom makes use of such citations, particularly of Latin, that is new to 
him, and the teacher will not need them, or will have another edition, 
such as Reid’s, in the case of these essays, in which he will find them 
given. We ourselves, however, must confess toa feeling that an occa- 
sional citation, however valueless otherwise in a work of this sort, is an 
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ornament not without grace, and perhaps sometimes conducive to the 
awakening of a pupil, or even of a teacher, to the possibilities in his 
continued study of the language. 

The text of this edition is that of C. F. W. Miiller, and each vol- 
ume has a critical appendix, given up mainly to a discussion of the 
deviations from Miiller’s text, some ninety in number. In this place 
the interpretation of a few difficult passages is also considered. ‘This 
portion of the book is for the teacher and the scholar, or perhaps we 
should say for the scholarly teacher, and does not stint references to 
Latin writers and modern scholars. The discussions are often help- 
ful and "always suggestive. MSS. of the de Am. are very much in 
evidence just now. The recently issued Zrans. and Proc. of the Am. 
Phil. Assoc. for 1897 contains a list of the more important variant 
readings of a MS. now in the possession of Dr. Bates of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and considered by him to belong to the early 
part of the fifteenth century. On top of this, Professor Bennett 
announces the discovery of two MSS. in the library of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and promises an early account of them. 

Typographically these books are all one could wish them to be, 
except for two matters of details. The omission of the name of 
Cicero from the cover is, although harmless, a mistake in judgment ; 
more harmful and more unfortunate in every way is the omission of 


the year of publication from the title page. 

J. C. KirTLanp, Jr. 

PHILLIP ACADEMY, 
Exeter, N. H. 


Todd’s New Astronomy. 

Tue American Book Company has just issued a new work on ele- 
mentary astronomy, by Professor David P. Todd, of Amherst College. 
It differs from other books of the same kind most decidedly in that it 
makes very prominent the laboratory method in the study of celestial 


phenomena. 

Professor Todd has succeeded in showing how a very large number 
of experiments and observations can be made with simple apparatus, 
which can be constructed by the students; and the method of proce- 
dure has been made exceptionally plain by most excellent illustrations. 
This feature will be welcome to progressive teachers, who have often 
been conscious of having to ask their pupils to accept too much upon 
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authority to attain the best results. While astronomy is the most exact 
of the physical sciences, and appeals for every result to observation or 
rigorous deductions from established principles, it has too frequently 
been taught most dogmatically. Professor Todd has shown that even 
with beginners many statements may be verified, and that enough 
observational work may be done to reveal the spirit of the science. 
This book, being the newest, has the advantage over others of con- 
taining the latest discoveries. The arrangement is logical and the 
material well chosen. It contains too much rather than too little. 
The paragraphing, with heavy type headings, makes it attractive to the 
eye, and greatly facilitates in classifying matter. On the whole, it 
will certainly fill a need, and take its place among the very best books 


on elementary astronomy. 
F. R. MouLTon 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTES 


Messrs. D. C. HEATH & Co. announce for immediate publication 7he 
Merchant of Venice, in the ‘‘ Arden Shakespeare Series.” This makes the 
twelfth play issued in this series. There are several others in active prepa- 
ration. 


THE Business Section of the National Educational Assocation desires to 
call attention to the following request: Business Section, N. E. A., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., February 1, 1898.— I desire to secure a copy of the course of study 
of all schools, public or private, which are giving any course in business edu- 
cation. It is desired to make a. comparison of existing courses with a model 
which will be presented to the section at the Washington meeting.— D. W. 
Springer, President. 


In the April Educational Review, President Eliot of Harvard discusses 
the report of the New England Teachers’ Association on “ Practical Methods 
of Teaching History.” The text of the report is also given. Other articles 
in that number are: ‘English Sources for History Teaching,” by Earl 
Barnes and Mary Sheldon Barnes; “ Private Education in Virginia,” by 
William Baird; “ University Study at Berlin and Oxford,” by Samuel H. 
Bishop; ‘Continuous Sessions of Normal Schools,” by Irwin Shepard ; 
“ The Culture-Epoch Theory,” by N. C. Vandewalker. 


Selections from Washington, Lincoln, and Bryant, edited, with suggestions 
for the use of grammar and high schools, by Harry T. Nightingale, instructor 
in history and English, South Division High School, Chicago, III.; stiff covers, 
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pp. 40,15 cents. This little book contains five charming selections from 
Bryant, Washington's “Rule of Conduct,” the farewell address to the 
American people, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, all of which are required 
reading in English classics for the second term of the first year in the Chicago 
high schools. Notes and biographical sketches have been omitted. The 
selections are admirably adapted for reading and study in both grammar and 
high schools. 


THE Executive Committee of the National Educational Association have 
announced the completion of arrangements regarding railroad rates to Wash- 
ington, D.C., July 7-12, with all passenger associations excepting the West- 
ern Passenger Association. Early action by that association isassured. The 
rates obtained provide for one fare for the round trip, plus $2 membership 
fee ; excepting that in New England territory, the round trip will be three 
cents per mile between the initial point and the gateways of the Trunk Line 


Association. 

The local organization at Washington has already issued a valuable circular 
of information, which has been extensively distributed and will bé sent upon 
application to all interested. Correspondence regarding local matters should 
be addressed to President B. L. Whitman, D.D., Columbian University, chair- 
man of Executive Committee, Washington, D. C. 

THE following is the programme for secondary education : 

Friday, July 8: 

1. The Influence of Literature in the School. 

2. English the Core of a Secondary Course. John C. Hanna, High School, 
Columbus, O. 

3. The Presentation and Defense of Three Printed Syllabi for Literature 
and Composition- Rhetoric in Secondary Schools, with a statement of 
the principles of choice and arrangement followed in the preparation 
of each. By Samuel Thurber, Head Master, Girls’ High School, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Charity Dye, Department of Literature, 
Central High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. F. Webster, Principal 
of the East Side High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

4. General discussion. 

Monday, July 11: 
A joint session with the department of higher education. 
Tuesday, July 12. Round Tables: 

1. Composition —- Rhetoric. Leader Ernest R. Clark, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, Colorado Springs, Col. 

2. Principals. Leader, Albert Leonard, Syracuse University, N. Y. 

3. History. 
4. High Schoolas a Social Factor. Leader, C. H. Thurber, Dean of Mor- 

gan Park Academy, Morgan Park, III. 
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